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N spite of the introduction of the Budget this week 
and of the very important events which are 
occurring in China, the Trade Union Bill remains 

incomparably the most interesting and important of 
current topics. Its importance indeed to every section 
of the community can hardly be overrated. If we must 
really enter upon that class-war-to-the-knife which the 
Government has initiated with this Bill, then all other 
questions, home or foreign, inevitably become of 
secondary consequence. It cannot much matter to us 
what happens in Shanghai if at home we are to have a 
virtual civil war of our own, which for the next two or 
three years, or until the present Government is turned 
out, will dominate and embitter the whole of our 
political life and render nugatory any hopes there may 
be of social and industrial peace. 
* * * 

Opinions on the Bill are hardening. There are three 
distinguishable views. The Labour world naturally 
regards it as a frontal attack on Trade Unionism and is 
supported in that view by the great mass of independent 
opinion, including Liberal, and even some Conservative, 
opinion. The Die-hards also regard it as a frontal 
attack on the Unions and rejoice in it as such. A 
small intermediate minority—including, we suppose, 
the Prime Minister—deny that there is any intention 
of attacking the Trade Unions, and endeavour to 
defend the Bill on the ground that it seeks to deal only 
with abuses that are generally admitted. It is possible 
to respect the views of the first and second of these 
parties. But the views of the third, the intermediate 
minority, seem to us both silly and dishonest. For, 
of course, this Bill is an attack upon Trade Unionism. 
That is its raison d’étre. Had no such general attack 
been intended the Bill would have been confined to a 


single clause making “ general strikes’ illegal. From 
the point of view of the Unions the Bill proposes to put 
back the clock of industrial civilisation by nearly a 
hundred years. It can serve no useful purpose, save 
possibly to destroy the Conservative Party—which does 
not seem at present in the least to have realised the 
nature and the power of the hornets whose nest it has 
stirred up. Probably Mr. Baldwin had no intention of 
provoking a class war of this kind, and, as an independent 
observer, would be inclined to agree with the views 
which Lord Grey expressed in his letter to the Times 
last week; but he has been bamboozled by his ex- 
tremists. The worst of him of course is that he is 
so easily bamboozled. 
* * . 


Identic Notes have now been presented to the 
Chinese Nationalist Government by the five Great 
Powers regarding the Nanking outrages. They are 
couched in firm language, demanding punishment of 
those responsible, apologies and reparations, and 
threatening that, if these terms are not complied with 
promptly, such measures as are deemed appropriate 
will be taken. The vagueness of this threat appears to 
have disappointed the Die-hard foreigners in China, 
who want a stronger line and still hope, it seems, for a 
“united front”’ against the Nationalists. For our own 
part, we are glad that the Powers have abstained from 
pushing matters to an extreme; a definite breach, 
ending in war—or a “sort of war’’—can do none of us 
any good. Of course, the position remains very difficult 
and dangerous. What the result of the Notes will be it 
is impossible to predict. Probably there will be tempor- 
ising on the Chinese side, and it has been suggested that 
they may propose the appointment of a joint commis- 
sion of inquiry. What is most important now, however, 
is that we should know whether Chiang Kai-shek or the 
Nationalist Government can prevent the repetition of 
such incidents as happened at Nanking. 
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The situation seems in fact to have become doubly 
complicated in the last week. The Cantonese armies 
have had a set-back on the Yangtse, where the Northern 
forces are making a strong counter-offensive, and it is 
not impossible that the resuscitated Sun Chuan-fang 
may presently recover Shanghai. But possibilities are 
not probabilities, and rumours of Nationalist collapses 
and defections should be treated with reserve. The 
other complication is the development of the split in 
the Kuomintang. The moderate section, headed by 
Chiang Kai-shek and his lieutenant Pei Chung-hsi, 
have taken strong measures against the Communists. 
They have made raids on the “ Red ’’ Labour Unions 
in and around Shanghai, and also at Hangchow, and 
after some sharp fighting have disarmed a large number 
of workmen. This will not be taken lying down either 
by the Chinese Left wing, or by the Russian Communists 
who inspire them, and who are alarmed and incensed by 
the recent attacks on their diplomatic privileges in 
Peking and Shanghai. If the conflict sharpens it may 
lead to an earlier disintegration of the Kuomintang than 
we had expected. That does not, of course, mean the 
extinction of the Nationalist movement or the end of our 
difficulties in China. Indeed, it would almost certainly 
add to those difficulties. For the moment, we can only 
stand still and await events. 


* * * 


The sittings of the Preparatory Commission of the 
Disarmament Conference at Geneva are not quite 
finished, as we write, but it seems pretty certain that 
the whole discussion will be postponed sine die. There 
is a fundamental divergence between the British and 
French views on naval reductions, and despite con- 
cessions on one side and the other a deadlock was 
reached on Monday. We argue for a limited tonnage 
for each category of warship ; France wants a limitation 
of the total tonnage, which each State would be free to 
apply as it chose. In plain words, the French will 
not consent to any check on their submarines and 
light craft. Their attitude is natural enough, and it is 
not surprising that they should be angry with our 
representatives for not understanding it—or pretending 
not to understand it. But what is sauce for the goose 
is sauce for the gander, and we can only smile when 
French journalists accuse Lord Cecil of being a 
“‘ wrecker,” and deciare that M. Paul Boncour has 
“demonstrated the pacific genius of the French 
nation.” An unlimited fleet of submarines is indeed 
a delightful idyll of pacifism! The hard fact is that 
neither of our Governments is willing to make a sacrifice 
of what it believes—rightly or wrongly—to be important 
for its own interests, and there is nothing gained by 
hypocrisy in the matter. It is regrettable that these 
disarmament discussions seem to do little towards 
eliminating national fears, and still less towards 
reducing national jealousies. But we live in hopes 
that one day the statesmen, if not the soldiers and 
sailors, of the world will agree on some plan for 
enabling us to cut down our expenditure on our 
military toys. 


* * * 


Reading between the lines of Mr. Churchill’s Budget 
speech, and observing the note of regret in his references 
to the spirit duty and its decreasing productivity, one 
may fairly suspect that with a free hand he would have 


lowered the duty but that he failed to secure the 
consent of the Cabinet to that sensible course. The 
duty is at present so excessive (something over eight 
shillings a bottle) that it has become “ uneconomic,” 
that is to say, would probably produce more if it were 
lowered. As it stands it is evidently driving many 
people to drink cheap and nasty foreign “ fortified ” 
wines, especially cheap Port, in place of the whiskey 
and beer that, with cider, are the natural drinks of the 
country. That is a change that is all to the bad in 
itself, and if there is a loss of revenue as well, it seems 
clear that the whiskey duty should be reduced. It is 
now approximately five times as much as it was in 
1914; it might surely be lowered to say three times its 
pre-war level with advantage to everybody except the 
importers of heavy Spanish wines. But either Mr. 
Churchill or the Cabinet lacked the courage apparently 
to face the inevitable outcry of the more fanatical 
section of the teetotallers—who thus ironically appear 
as the best friends of the Port manufacturers and 
importers, and the possible authors of a future increase 


of gout ! 
. * * 


The decision of the Government to enfranchise an 
extra five million women will not, we imagine, be 
received with great enthusiasm in any quarter. It is 
merely an addition to an already unwieldy electorate 
and an added expense to candidates and ratepayers ; 
otherwise it is not likely to make any particular differ- 
ence. When the franchise has once been extended to, say, 
half the adults of a nation no expansion is likely seriously 
to affect the power of any particular section. More 
printing is required and the count takes longer, but that 
is about all. It is rather surprising that a Conservative 
Government, pledged to sex-equality, should not have 
preferred to raise the age of qualification for both 
sexes, and so reduced the aggregate number of electors 
without being unfair to anybody. In point of fact 
this particular piece of enfranchisement almost certainly 
will have a slight effect upon parties and policies, because 
it will lower the average age of the electorate, and that 
cannot fail in some degree to benefit Labour. For, as 
everybody knows, the idealism of youth brings into the 
Labour Party many young people who are not destined 
to stay there, and so there is a constant, if small, drift 
to the Right with increasing age and there is no appre- 
ciable drift in the opposite direction. If this be admitted 
—as it must be—then it follows as a matter not of 
speculation, but of simple arithmetic, that any lowering 
of the average age of the electors must to some extent 
benefit the Labour Party. 


* * * 


The long-drawn-out Indian conspiracy trial has 
ended at Allahabad with eighteen persons being sen- 
tenced, three to death, one to transportation for life, 
and the remainder to varying terms of imprisonment. 
They were originally arrested for an attack on a train 
near Kakori in August, 1925, when they killed a Moslem 
and a Gurkha and wounded an Englishman, and subse- 
quent investigations proved their complicity in three 
other dacoities. Numerous gangs terrorised the remoter 
districts of the United Provinces during the years 
immediately following the war, when India in common 
with other countries suffered from a wave of violent 
crime. The United Provinces police rounded up many 
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hundreds of dacoits during 1924 and 1925, encountering 
great difficulty in doing so, because the dacoits after 
a robbery hide in wild country and police operations 
against them often resemble guerrilla warfare rather than 
the ordinary methods of capture. The connection of 
the Kakori case with subversive}political movements is 
much remoter than has been suggested. Propaganda 
has practically no effect on the average Indian dacoit 
who cannot read. The Indian Communist party is too 
minute numerically to do much harm by platform 
oratory, and it has no funds worth mentioning. The 
presence of educated, middle-class youths among 
dacoits, who are usually drawn from the criminal tribes, 
is certainly significant. Some may have been affected 
by Communist propaganda, but a more cogent reason 
for their presence is the prevailing unemployment 
in that class. Schools and colleges are busily turning 
out more young men with clerical qualifications 
than can be readily absorbed in clerical occupa- 
tions, and unemployed, discontented youths are as 
apt to drift into bad company and crime in India 
as elsewhere. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Northern prejudice 
is not, as outsiders too hastily assume, the only obstacle 
to Irish unity. The Deputy Speaker of the Dail, who 
is also a member of the People’s Party, has been thun- 
dering violently against Mr. Cosgrave and his colleagues, 
on the ground that they are manceuvring for a settle- 
ment with the Northern Government. Mr. O’Maille 
is, of course, eager to end partition, but he is horrified 
at the idea that it should be ended on any other terms 
than the unconditional surrender of Lord Craigavon. 
Unfortunately, he has no reason for his fears. Neither 
Government is prepared to do anything half so sensible 
as to discuss the differences between them, with a view 
to an accommodation. Even if Lord Craigavon were 
willing, which he is not, he would have first to reckon 
with a phalanx of gentlemen of the O’Maille brand, 
equally convinced that no Irish dispute can be ended 
except by a peace of violence. Free State Ministers 
are not in a position to criticise the Northern Premier’s 
performances on the Orange drum, for with the approach 
of the elections they are trying a tune or two on their 
own account on the Sinn Fein fife. No utterance by a 
Southern leader has done more to outrage non-Sinn 
Fein opinion in both Irish areas than the refusal of 
Mr. Kevin O’Higgins on behalf of the Cabinet to permit 
a monument to Irish ex-Servicemen to be placed in 
Merrion Square, on the ground that a memorial of this 
kind could not be tolerated in the neighbourhood of 
Government Buildings, lest it might create the impress- 
ion that all the glory and honour of making the Saorstat 
a reality did not rest with the men of Easter Week. 
Nor has the situation been improved by the remark of 
another Minister that Ireland ought to aim at becoming 
a great Catholic force. This, of course, is a possible 
ideal for the Free State, but Ulster has also its 
views, as was made clear by Lord Craigavon’s 
prompt declaration in reply, of his determination to 
maintain his Protestant Parliament for his Protestant 
people. Until the spirit of give-and-take counts for 
more in Irish politics than it does at present there 

is not the remotest prospect that North and South 
will agree to pull together in double harness. 






interest will very soon shift from Mr. Churchill’s 

ingenious Budget to the fierce contest which is about 
to be waged over the Government’s Trade Unions Bill. I hear 
from Labour members that their party, in the country and in 
Parliament, will put every ounce of effort into the propagandist 
campaign against the Bill which will begin on May Day, and 
they are rejoiced that the party are sinking all minor differences 
in this. On the other hand the rank and file Conservatives in 
the House of Commons tell me that they are delighted at the 
prospect of this fight, and that the Government’s action has 
consolidated the Tory party, and all of them are as happy as 
possible about it. Here, then, daily observation shows us two 
parties thoroughly satisfied over a quarrel which, to the impartial 
view, will be most disastrous to the State. I understand that 
several recent efforts behind the scenes to advance the cause of 
peace in industry have been rendered futile by this approaching 
contest. 


A. PouiTicaAL CORRESPONDENT writes: The main political 


* * * 


I have had some sidelights on the attitude of the Liberal 
party, who are as divided on this issue as they were on most 
issues before “unity” was again supposed to have been 
com . The main body who are now with Mr. Lloyd 
George take the view that the Government and the Tories will 
pick up a lot of unpopularity over the Bill, and that Liberals 
will avoid antagonising moderate Labour opinion in the con- 
stituencies by adopting an impartial attitude, coupled with a 
plea that the time for such a measure is inopportune. But, 
it is pointed out, Liberals will not get Labour votes in this way. 
A manceuvre on the part of the Li 1 whips to draw Sir John 
Simon and Mr. Runciman into the main camp failed. They 
announced that these leaders would add their names to the 
official Liberal amendment, but both refused to do so. Sir 
John Simon took a line of his own, arguing that the Bill was 
ambiguous, and that he awaited an explanation; while Mr. 
Runciman joined Viscount Grey and the Liberal Council in open 
denunciation of the Bill. Now Mr. Runciman and his friends 
are making an attack on the West Country divisions, and I hear 
that the Radical and Nonconformist element in the West Country 
are hostile to the Trade Unions, and that the Liberal candidates 
will have a poor chance of avery | the victories they expect 
in that area if they do not support the Bill. It is not pep | 
that a pretty general opinion in the Lobby is that Liberals o 
both wings stand to lose electorally by the attitude they are 


taking up. i ‘ z 


I am told that Mr. Churchill wished to keep the Sinking Fund 
at a £50,000,000 level this year, but that Mr. Baldwin insisted 
that part of the huge deficit must be covered as well. The 
Cabinet upheld Mr. Baldwin and added £15,000,000. It was 
then—about a fortnight ago—that the Chancellor asked his 
staff at the Treasury to find some fresh expedient of advancing 
ep following the precedent of the reduction of the 

rewers’ credit. The Schedule A advancement was according! 
devised, by which the extra £15,000,000 was practically covered. 
The Cabinet had laid it down from the start that there was 
to be no increase in the income tax, as this it was felt would 
check trade revival. Thus any eleventh hour impulse to add 
threepence to the income tax was frustrated. I am told, also, 
that it was Mr. Baldwin’s decision that the three Ministries, 
Mines, Transport, and Overseas, should be titularly abolished. 
The Prime Minister is learning to keep in touch with his party, 
and there was a manifest party demand for this change, which 
is described as a gesture towards economy. Not much will 
be saved, as the staffs will be absorbed by other Departments. 
- * o 


There is a curious inaccuracy in some of the published accounts 
of Mr. Churchill’s Budget speech. It has been stated in several 
quarters that the House of Commons was sparsely attended, 
that the speech was lacking in force, was read from manuscript, 
and was not well received. I have heard many Budget state- 
ments, and should like to put it on record that, whatever the 
merits of the proposals, Mr. Churchill’s speech was a very success- 
ful Parliamentary performance. Before he made it he seemed 
unpopular and discredited ; by his nonchalance, good humour, 
ready challenge, and lucid exposition, he has at a bound regained 
a front rank Parliamentary position. Incidentally, the House 
was crowded with nearly 500 members—those who thought 
the attendance sparse must have overlooked the two crowded 
galleries of M.P.s. And I thought his audience were indulgent 
and appreciative. 

7 * . 

The Government’s last hour decision in favour of giving the 
vote to women at 21 is regarded in political circles as a personal 
victory for the Home Secretary. All thro the recent contest 
between the Cabinet and their party, I erstand, Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks has insisted that the electoral pledge he gave 
must be honoured, or else he would have no other course than 


to resign. The Conservative party were not prepared for the 
announcement, which is unpopular with them. 
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TRADE UNIONS AND THE 
COURTS OF JUSTICE 


N the publication of the text of the Trade 
() Unions Bill last week the Times, seeking to 

defend a measure which it was evidently 
not much inclined to welcome, invented an ingenious 
argument. It suggested that if the provisions of the 
new measure were already part of the established 
law of the land it would be very hard to make out a 
good case for repealing any of them. Except as regards 
Clause 4, the broad truth of this suggestion may be 
admitted ; but it is not an argument, it is a mere 
begging of the whole question, for it avoids the two 
vital points, i.e., first the vagueness of the drafting 
(which will give the Courts an altogether new measure 
of discretion in the hampering of legitimate Trade 
Union action), and second, the extreme inadvisability 
at the present moment of so unmistakable a demon- 
stration of class enmity. The suggestion, in short, 
ignores the whole difference between kicking sleeping 
dogs and letting them lie. It is quite arguable that 
the Bill, if passed, will not, in practice, injure the 
Trade Unions appreciably ; but there can be no doubt 
in the mind of any honest man, be he Conservative 
or Socialist, Englishman or foreigner, that it is intended 
to injure and weaken them, and that if it does not 
do so it will be a failure in the eyes of those who have 
most ardently promoted it. It is the active and 
overt existence of such an intention that is so 
dangerous and, from the point of those who desire 
industrial peace, so deeply to be deplored. 

The defenders of the Bill demand specific criticisms 
of detail. Needless to say such criticisms can be 
supplied almost without end; but criticisms of a 
general kind are really more important, because the 
feeling both for and against the Bill is more general 
than particular. Trade Unionists as a whole care 
little whether the ‘General Strike” is made “illegal” 
or not, since that seems to them a point rather for 
lawyers than for practical men. If the railwaymen, 
for example, should ever again decide to take part 
in a general stoppage—which is highly improbable— 
they will do so only for some very good reason and 
will certainly not be deterred therefrom by the know- 
ledge that the whole half-million of them may be sent 
to jail at the instance of Sir John Simon or Sir Douglas 
Hogg. It is not such provisions that Trade Unionists 
fear; the great foreboding aroused amongst them 
by this Bill is that they have got to fight all over 
again that battle for mere existence which they 
thought they had won, once and for all, in the days 
of Gladstone and Disraeli. 

That this view of the situation may be mistaken does 
not really affect the point: which is that the fight on 
the Bill cannot possibly take any other form than that 
of a direct struggle between the Trade Unions and 
their avowed enemies. No assurances on the part of 
“* moderate * supporters of the Bill will avail to mitigate 
the crudities or the bitterness of the fight, because every- 
one knows that “‘ moderate ’’ Conservative opinion sees 
no necessity for the measure, but has been overborne 
and is for the time being of no account. The measure 
is a Die-hard measure and the majority of its supporters 
definitely desire to cripple the Trade Unions. That is 
the plain and unpalatable fact which no vagueness of 


draftmanship can obscure. Moreover, is it really so 
certain that the Trade Unions overestimate the serious- 
ness of this attack? It seems to us that if they over- 
estimate it at all it is only because they underestimate 
their own power to get any such measure repealed. On 
paper the Bill might certainly have the effect of prac- 
tically destroying the whole Trade Union movement. 

This uncertainty brings us to the heart of the whole 
question. The passing of such a measure might make no 
practical difference to any of the parties concerned, or it 
might (theoretically) smash the Trade Unions. Every- 
thing would depend upon the manner in which it was 
interpreted and administered by the Courts. The 
wide terms in which it has been drafted make almost 
anything possible. If, for example, a workman tried 
in the friendliest fashion to persuade his mate to come 
out on strike (any strike, not merely a “ General 
Strike ’’) he could most certainly under this Bill legally 
be sent to prison by any anti-Trade Union judge or 
magistrate. The Bill in fact leaves all the really vital 
points to be settled by the Courts, and Trade Unionists 
know that they cannot look for justice from the Courts, 
It must be clearly understood that this is an observation 
not an accusation, a recognised misfortune not a com- 
plaint. The Courts cannot on such matters be truly 
impartial, cannot, that is to say, eliminate their own class 
bias, however honestly they may try todo so. That is 
why it is so vitally important even for their own sake 
that their discretion should be limited and defined, as 
far as it possibly can be, and why legislation on this 
particular subject should be crystal clear, placing upon 
the judges no responsibility save in regard to the defini- 
tion of quite minor technicalities. 

This new Bill gives the Courts almost unlimited 
discretion even as to questions (e.g., picketing) which 
were supposed to have been decided seventy years ago. 
That is unfair to the judges, but still more unfair to the 
Unions. The Unions know that in nine doubtful points 
out of ten the decision, even in the High Court, will go 
against them, not because the judges are consciously 
unjust, but because most of them do honestly believe 
that strikes are an invention of the devil and that the 
country would be better off if they were prevented 
altogether. Not one judge in ten knows anything of the 
history of Trade Unionism or of the way in which it has 
succeeded in raising the standard of living of millions 
of his fellow-countrymen. It is no part of their educa- 
tion to know such things, and if they hear that A. has 
persuaded B. not to go to work they quite naturally 
conclude that A. must be, to say the least, a tiresome 
fellow, and if they can reasonably decide against him they 
will obey their consciences and do so. In the present 
state of society this difficulty seems unavoidable. It is 
not possible for the Courts to dispense even-handed 
justice on the subject of Trade Union law except where 
Parliament has framed its instructions in utterly 
unambiguous terms. 

These considerations naturally apply with ten times 
greater force to cases which may come before local 
benches of magistrates who have, as a rule, no training 
in the principles of law and are guided mainly by a 
rough and ready idea of what they think is “ best for 
the country.” A good many magistrates, of course, 
belong to the class which believes that all strikes should 
be treated as criminal acts, and that if a few strikers 
were put up against a wall and shot it would probably 
do a lot of good. They are, of course, fully entitled to 
hold such views, but clearly if they do they are not the 
right people to decide whether a Trade Union picket 
has or has not kept within his rights under a law which 
no one quite understands. Only a minority of magis- 
trates, perhaps, hold quite such strong views, but almost. 
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certainly a considerable majority are honestly opposed 
to Trade Unionism, would like to see the powers of the 
Unions reduced, and believe that all forms of picketing 
ought to be made illegal. How can such men, even 
with the best will in the world, give decisions which 
Trade Unionists can be expected to regard as just? 
Even under the present law, during the recent coal 
strike, local magistrates inflicted a number of vindictive 
sentences ik the Home Office had eventually to 
moderate or cancel. Under Clause 8 of the new Bill, 
if it is passed as it stands, the magistrates would be able 
to sted to prison practically any Trade Unionist whom 
they or the police might select to ““make an example 
of.” The almost unlimited powers given to the magis- 
tracy and the police by that clause might, of course, 
never be exercised, but they ought not to be given to 
them at all. The Bill is quite rightly gs by the 
Trade Unions in accordance not with what it will 
probably lead to, but with what it could lead to. Is 
systematic persecution of the Trade Unionist, as such, 
intended? If not, then the whole Bill must be at 
or else must be so amended as to become superfluous 
and meaningless. For the truth is that the magistrates 
have already enough power, if not more than enough, 
to deal with acts or threats of violence. If in a given 
mining village there are half-a-dozen non-Union protes- 
tants they will naturally have rather a thin time during 
a strike, but such men are usually of the self-chosen 
martyr type, and it is surely enough that they should 
be protected from physical injury. To empower them 
to prosecute or claim damages because they have a 
“reasonable anticipation of exposure to ridicule or 
contempt” is surely to legislate against human nature. 
And to make that power retrospective is a wanton 
crime against the peace of the community. 

We believe that this is the most important of all the 
points in connection with the Bill which “men of 
goodwill ” should endeavour to understand and appre- 
ciate—namely, that Trade Unionists, without making 
any general complaint about the administration of 
ordinary laws, feel that in these matters they cannot 
hope for justice from the Courts. The dice are loaded 
against them, not because anybody necessarily wants 
to cheat or oppress them, but simply because the 
classes from which judges and magistrates are usually 
drawn know nothing either of the history and principles 
of Trade Unions, or of the practical problems which 
Trade Unions have to face in their endeavours to 
maintain the standard of life of hundreds of thousands 
of homes. The men might trust a Sankey or a Buck- 
master, or even a Darling, but not an Astbury or a 
Hewart or an Acton, or a retired Colonel who happens 
to be chairman of his local Bench, and believes pro- 
foundly in “ discipline ” and in the necessity of putting 
these “demagogues and agitators” in their proper 
place. The judges named above are named with no 
invidious intention. It is practically inevitable that 
most judges should be both ignorant of and unsympa- 
thetic towards the Trade Union point of view. For 
that state of affairs Trade Unionists can offer no cure 
that might not be worse than the disease. But cer- 
tainly they are entitled to demand that their hard-won 
privileges shall not be placed at the mercy of notoriously 
antipathetic Courts, and that if they are to be handi- 
capped and hobbled in what they regard as their legiti- 
mate activities it should be done by Parliament itself 
and not by judge-made law. 

The most notable feature of the new Bill by common 
consent is that it avoids all clear definitions and leaves 
almost everything to the Courts. Therein lies its 
fundamental meanness and its fundamental dangers, 
and therein is rooted the tremendous growth of working- 
class resentment which it has aroused. The Trade 
Unions do not fear Mr. Baldwin—for they can fight him 
in the open—but they do most rightly and reasonably 
fear the class-prejudices of the judges and magistrates 


at whose tender mercies their most fundamental rights 
will be placed by Mr. Baldwin’s Bill. Ultimately, of 
course, they will win, for it would take more than a 
Baldwin to divert the course of modern industrial 
democracy ; but their victory will be small compensa- 
tion for the exacerbated class bitterness which the 
struggle will inevitably involve. It looks as if Mr. 
Baldwin will go down to history as one of the most 
absurd and yet most serious of our national misfortunes 
—with so much goodwill and so very little understanding 
or courage. We all know that he did not want this 
Bill; but he has made himself responsible for it. If 
he were an open and honest enemy of the Trade Unions 
he might enjoy their respect ; but he obviously is not ; 
he would probably like to be their friend if he dared. 
But he does not dare, and so he enjoys the respect of 
nobody. He obeys his Die-hard followers just about 
as often as he defies them. We may all like a man of 
that temper, but how can anyone respect him? He has 
obviously no business tod be where he is, and probably 
he will not be there very much longer; for this time 
he has raised a real issue without having any stomach 
for the fight; and for him, at any rate, the result must 
surely be political annihilation. For this conflict that he 
has launched is going to be a serious conflict, in which 
dear delightful Baldwins cannot play any part of real 
consequence. 


AUTOLYCUS HIS BUDGET 


R. CHURCHILL’S third Budget has been hailed 
M by everyone as ingenious and by some ¥as 
courageous. Its courage is not very apparent. 
A slight increase of indirect taxes, a couple of new Pro- 
tectionist duties, a raid on the Road Fund, the abolition 
of three supposedly superfluous Departments, the refusal 
to economise on the fighting Services, or to increase the 
income tax or death duties or to dip into the Sinking 
Fund—these are surely not signs of audacity in a Con- 
servative Chancellor of the Exchequer. But Mr. Churchill’s 
ingenuity in getting a million here and a million there is 
beyond question. And those who accuse him of being a 
pirate seem wide of the mark. We should call him the 
perfect Autolycus—a snapper-up of unconsidered trifles. 
Mr. Churchill’s oratorical skill stood him in good stead 
on Monday afternoon, and his speech was a work of art. 
He was clear and humorous and cheerful. He made 
the most both of the country’s financial difficulties and of 
the comparatively easy and comfortable way in which 
he proposed to surmount them. He did not say, of course, 
that the difficulties are largely the Government’s own 
creation. It was their inept handling of the situation 
that protracted the coal stoppage and piled up the enormous 
losses that confronted us last year. Nor is this all; Mr. 
Churchill himself had before that done his own disastrous 
bit by his gold standard policy. It is useless, however, 
to cry over spilt milk. What matters now, as Mr. Churchill 
observed, is not the apportionment of the blame, but the 
apportionment of the burden. There is to begin with 
a deficit on existing taxes of £21,500,000 to be met, and 
besides that another £15,000,000 in the shape of an increase 
of the Sinking Fund, since in this matter Mr. Churchill 
has preferred discretion—ultra-discretion indeed _ to valour. 
How is this sum to be found? “ Sixpence on the income 
tax,”’ says Mr. Churchill, “ would give me all that I require 
for this year, but much more than we require for next 
year. Income tax is visibly bending under the strain 
of recent years.””’ And so the idea of any increase of 
direct taxation is waved away—which, as the Morning 
Post naively observes, “ will be accounted a virtue by the 
sound economist’! We come then to indirect taxation. 
Mr. Churchill will not touch tea or sugar, but he finds 
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five little luxuries to experiment with. There are to be 
increased duties on tobacco and matches and wine, and 
new duties, to hearten the Protectionists and annoy the 
Free Traders, on foreign tyres and “ translucent pottery.” 
The whole of these will produce only about six millions 
towards the total required, and the plain man may wonder 
where the rest is coming from. Autolycus will tell him. 
The brewers will have their credit period for the payment 
of beer duty cut down to one month, and so will provide 
five millions. Landlords’ property tax will be paid in 
one instalment instead of two, and this will mean half 
a year’s additional receipts to the Exchequer—a total of 
nearly fifteen millions. And finally the Road Fund reserve 
is cleaned out to the tune of twelve millions. There, Sir, 
are your thirty-two millions, and my balanced budget, 
and nothing for anybody to make a song about ! 

No doubt some songs will be made about it, despite 
Mr. Churchill’s clever arguments. The Schedule A income 
tax payers and the brewers will feel the pinch a little, 
though the latter at any rate have presumably been 
consulted and found willing to make the sacrifice. The 
raid on the Road Fund will meet with strong opposition, 
notwithstanding Mr. Churchill’s insistence that the growing 
income of the fund is ample for all its purposes and the 
reserve is a wasted luxury. But what is significant, and 
by strict canons of finance unsound, about all these devices 
is that they produce no new money ; they swell the revenue 
for this year only, and leave next year—so far as the 
thirty-two millions are concerned—to take care of itself. 
They are, indeed, justified by Mr. Churchill’s supporters 
solely on the ground that they are exceptional measures 
for tiding over an emergency, and that next year will be 
one of smiling prosperity, when Autolycus can be as 
respectable as any Chancellor of the Victorian Age. We 
hope it may turn out so, but we have our doubts both 
as to the year and as to Mr. Churchill. 

So far as the new taxes are concerned, their aggregate 
yield will, as we have said, be small. How serious their 
burden will be on the consumer it is not easy to estimate. 
The tobacco lords have announced that cigarettes will 
not go up in price, but that cigars and pipe tobacco will. 
Mr. Churchill says he has no reason to believe that the 
whole increase of the tax will be passed on to the consumer ; 
and anyone who looks at the profits of the companies 
may certainly judge that it ought not to be passed on. 
But high dividends are more blessed than a just price, 
and most of us are less optimistic than the Chancellor. 
Matches will go up a trifle in price, and pottery, tyres and 
wine rather more than a trifle, but not stiffly, we imagine. 
On the whole, we may assume that the poorer consumers 
will not be heavily hit; though they may be hit more 
heavily than they ought to be. The real objection— 
in principle—to the new taxes is that they do not carry 
out Mr. Churchill’s promise that any increases he might 
have to make would be fairly apportioned between direct 
and indirect taxation. In fact, he has put practically 
nothing on the direct taxpayer, except by his Schedule A 
device, which means, according to his own estimate, a 
permanent burden of £500,000 on a limited class of 
property owners. He may have pleased the “ sound 
economists” of the Morning Post; but other economists 
and the great mass of the public will feel differently 
about him. 

Apart from the tricks by which he proposes to raise 
money, Mr. Churchill in his Budget speech announced 
two administrative changes. One of these was concerned 


with methods for simplifying the collection of income tax. 
More rational methods of making returns are to be intro- 
duced, income tax and super tax are to be collected together, 
and the Income Tax Acts are to be rewritten in language 
which is intelligible to an ordinary educated human being. 


Steps are also to be taken to prevent various forms of 
evasion that are commonly practised. All this is to the 
good. More doubtful, we think, is the other proposal 
to abolish the Ministries of Transport and Mines and the 
Department of Overseas Trade. The Tory Press has long 
been crying for these extravagances to be swept away, 
and the readers of the Daily Mail will be jubilant that 
the Government has at last realised the urgency of this 
piece of “national economy.” What they presumably 
have not realised is that the work of these “ liquidated 
offices ’’ will have to be carried on in other Departments, 
and that the saving of a few salaries will amount to a 
mere bagatelle. But having once tasted blood, the 
““economisers ” will no doubt want more. They have 
indeed been clamouring already for the abolition of the 
Ministry of Labour; but to that Mr. Churchill says “ no.” 
It is a slight comfort, in these days of crazy Conservatism, 
to think that Mr. Baldwin’s Government will leave us 
something besides the Admiralty, the War Office and the 
Customs. 


NEWS OUT OF AMERICA 


HE conclusions which we recently set down in an 
article on “‘ Americanism and Wages” are strongly 
reinforced by the Report just published by the 
British Delegation which lately returned from a tour 
of the United States. Sent out under the auspices of the 
British Government, and afforded the fullest facilities 
by the American authorities, the delegation has done 
a valuable piece of work. Instead of mere chatter, it has 
brought back first-hand impressions of a study which, 
while it is neither detailed nor all-inclusive, is at the least 
an exceedingly useful “sample” investigation. 

The delegation insists, as we insisted, that the essential 
advantage of American industry lies, not in the superiority 
of the American to the British worker, but in the difference 
of methods and conditions. The size of the American 
national market is in itself an enormous advantage. In 
place of numerous small States, divided by tariff walls 
and striving each to maintain its own complete and rounded 
industrial system, America, in her internal transactions, 
is almost a Free Trade continent. Her high tariff wall 
cannot be compared with European tariffs—there is so huge 
and varied an industrial area comprised within it. If 
for this reason alone, America sets out with a vast economic 
advantage. 

For the American domestic market is big enough for 
almost every industry to realise to the full the economy 
of large-scale production even if it seeks no markets beyond 
the national borders. Hence, it is far easier to develop 
mass-production in the United States than here, and 
far easier to get full value out of mass-producing machines 
by running them continuously at full pressure. There are 
in America industries to which these conditions do not 
apply—coal-mining with its gross relative over-development 
of producing capacity is a notable example—but it is true 
of most industries; and therein lies half the secret of 
America’s astonishing prosperity. 

The size of the home market, however, is important 
not so much in itself as in the stimulus which it has given 
to the full utilisation of machine-power. It has combined 
with the relative shortage of highly skilled workers to 
incite American employers to develop the possibilities of 
machinery to the full. This in turn, as we pointed out, 
has rendered necessary, and called into being, essentially 
different methods of management and ideas about the 
proper remuneration of labour. Far more than here, 
management has become a conscious and scientific pro- 
fession, divorced from ownership; and more and more 
the professional managers have realised that, if there 1s 
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an economy of mass-production, so is there also an economy 

of high wages, and that, as we insisted, the two essentially 

go together. 

That is not to say that the relations between Capital 
and Labour are better in the United States than here. 
On the contrary, everyone knows that American industrial 
disputes are apt to be carried on with exceptional ferocity on 
both sides. There is still a widespread, albeit a slowly 
diminishing, hostility to Trade Unionism in any form, 
and a common refusal to recognise the Unions as bodies 
with which a collective bargain can reasonably be made. 
Full and frank recognition of Trade Unions is even 
exceptional; and the main object of many “ employee 
representation plans,” or, as we should call them “ works 
committees,” is admitted to be that of keeping the Trade 
Unions out of the actual workshops. 

The strong individualist tradition counts, of course, 
for a great deal in this respect. Workers—as well as 
employers and managers—are far more individualistic in 
outlook. As the delegation points out, it is only in 
exceptional cases that the less skilled workers are organised 
at all; and the Unions of skilled workers exist as a rule 
for more narrowly protective purposes than Unions in this 
country. They are more like monopolist professional 
institutions than societies fighting for the bottom dog 
in furtherance of a broad social programme. American 
Trade Unionists are only incidentally, if at all, social 
reformers ; in the main they are “ men of push and go.” 
And they have their reward in the high wages of skilled 
labour, and much greater differences between the conditions 
of skilled and less skilled workers than exist in this country. 
Racial cleavages, of course, help to explain and greatly 
accentuate this difference. 

The individualism in American Labour explains the 
failure to create a Labour Party, or to bother with the 
organisation of less-skilled workers except where their 
low wages and bad conditions have come to be a menace 
to the prosperity of the skilled men. It is likely to last as 
long as American industry continues to offer, to a sufficiently 
large proportion of skilled workers, the opportunity of 
rising to higher types of work and high social consideration. 
The career open to talent is as outstanding a feature of 
“ Americanism” as the door banged in the face of talent 
is apt to be characteristic of British industry. But it 
follows that America is no paradise for the “‘ bottom dog.” 
There are, as the delegation points out, no schemes of social 
insurance comparable with those in force here. The 
American worker is perforce a heavy risk-taker ; and it is 
even possible to represent his greater chance of very high 
wages as a form of that compensation for risk which 
forms the main part of the orthodox economists’ explanation 
of business profits. 

Still, save in the Southern States, even unskilled wages 
in the United States are high by our standards. The 
delegation reckons the average wage of a labourer in the 
North at from £4 to £5 a week, of a semi-skilled man at 
from £5 to £6, and of a skilled man at from £6 to £12 or 
more. The cost of living, of course, is higher than here, 
but not by enough to swallow up the difference in money 
wages. In the South, however, standards are very much 
lower, and hours of labour exceedingly long. Hours are 
everywhere, in North and South alike, longer than in 
Great Britain; but most of the organised skilled workers 
seem to have successfully established a working week 
only a little longer than that of the same trades in this 
country. 

The higher aggregate purchasing power of American 
wages doubtless accounts for much of the intense industrial 
activity that has prevailed, with only a miner interruption, 
for the past five years. It has been further intensified 


by the rapid growth of the instalment system of purchase, 
which is really equivalent, in its immediate effects, to that 
issue of “‘ consumers’ credits ”’ which some of our reformers 
are never weary of advocating. Some people prophesy 
disaster from the growth; but, as long as the growth of 
purchasing power does not outrun the ability of industry 
to supply the goods, it is not easy to see what disadvantages 


the “ instalment plan” can be supposed to involve. Our 
problem in this country is that the would-be customers 
of the British manufacturer so often lack the wherewithal 
to buy his products. If America has so far met this 
problem by creating the purchasing power in advance 
of the production, what does it matter, provided that 
the production follows? There are admittedly dangers 
in the “ instalment plan”; but have they not been often 
greatly exaggerated? After all, the best means to 
higher production is a bigger market; and, if the “ instal- 
ment plan ” creates large book debts against the American 
worker, does it not also provide him, indirectly, with the 
wages wherewith to wipe them off? 


The delegation’s report, as a whole, confirms us in our 
belief that, despite the differences of condition, British 
industry has a great deal to learn from the United States. 
The differences, however, are fundamental. America has 
stumbled on prosperity largely because it has lain directly 
in her path. We shall have to create by hard effort and 
persistent pressure the conditions of a similar prosperity. 
What American business men have learnt so readily 
because it has been under their very eyes we shall have 
to learn by prayer and fasting. Above all, we have a 
great tradition barring our path—a tradition the more 
difficult to get rid of because it has been a big factor in 
the making of our past industrial greatness. There is 
no doubt at all that, commodity for commodity, our 
products are greatly superior to those of the United States. 
There is no doubt that, man for man, our craftsmen are 
better craftsmen. The trouble is that our products are 
dear and few, and our craftsmen leaders of the world in 
everything save productivity. And the market for 
expensive goods of high quality, as we are discovering to 
our cost, is sadly limited. Neither at home nor abroad 
can we sell the products we are in a position to produce. 
Because we produce little, we can sell less. 

To mass-production we must come, though that need 
not involve anything like the same sacrifice of quality 
as it has involved in the United States. That is where 
British craftsmanship will tell. It must, however, involve 
fundamental changes in our methods of industrial manage- 
ment. We have still to learn to take management seriously, 
and to free the technician and leader of men from control 
by the financier and the traditional “* head of the business.”’ 
We have to create larger and better equipped industrial 
units, and so give our managers a better chance of making 
good, and our workers a better chance of producing a 
reasonable quantity of output. And we have to secure, 
on both sides, a different attitude towards the Labour 
problem. Ifa change of attitude and policy is indispensable 
among employers, certainly a change in Trade Union 
policy is no less vital. To this point we propose shortly 
to return; it is far too big and important to be dealt 
with in a paragraph. 

It is to be hoped that the delegation’s report will be 
widely studied, and that it will provoke a real searching 
of hearts and minds. Significantly, it is unanimous. The 
employers, the Trade Union leaders, and the Government 
servants who formed the delegation have all subscribed 
to its conclusions. Doubtless, this unanimity has been 
reached partly by leaving out points of controversy, and 
concentrating mainly on clear statement of the facts. 


But, after all, the facts are what count; and it is to the 
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facts that we hope British industrialists of all parties and 
sections will direct their earnest attention. We say this 
certainly not with any desire to idealise things in America, 
but because, with our eyes open to all the weaknesses of 
the American system, we are in no doubt that it has a 
good deal to teach us in the management of our own 
industrial affairs. 


THE HAPPY TAX-PAYER 


HE tax-payer is, of all human beings, the most 
incurably selfish. If he hears that a new tax 
has been imposed, the only thing in which he is 

interested is the question of how it will affect himself. 
The result is that a clever Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
jn preparing a Budget, can always be sure of the support 
of some section of the community for some item or other 
of his proposals. If he taxes land, he will have the dukes 
against him, but he will have the dustmen on his side. 
If he taxes beer, he will be cursed by the brewers, but 
he will be blessed by the teetotallers. If he increases the 
super-tax, he will alienate the millionaires, but the rest 
of us will rally to him to a man. In the result, few 
Chancellors of the Exchequer have ever much difficulty 
in getting their Budgets through Parliament. The nation 
they tax is always a divided nation and therefore a nation 
doomed to defeat. It is in vain in such circumstances 
to call for economy, since no Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is ever going to be economical so long as it is made equally 
easy for him to be extravagant. I do not believe that 
the insolence of Chancellors of the Exchequer will ever 
cease till each of us resents taxes levied on other people 
as bitterly as he resents those he has to pay himself. 

At present, most of us, instead of working for the 
abolition of all taxes whatsoever, would be positively 
pleased if a number of new taxes were imposed which 
would make no difference to ourselves but would make a 
great deal of difference to other people. Those of us 
who are married, for instance, would submit with perfect 
cheerfulness to a tax on bachelors. It is not that we 
have any feelings of enmity towards bachelors or that 
in our friendships we make any distinction between 
bachelors and married men. It is not that we envy the 
bachelor his solitude or would willingly change places 
with him. But, since a tax on bachelors would affect us 
about as little as a tax on Chinamen, we feel that, if taxes 
are necessary at all, a tax on bachelors is one of the most 
harmless taxes that could be devised. Similarly, when 
anyone calls for a tax on titles, he will invariably be found 
to be, not a viscount, but a supporter of the Labour Party. 
The universal cry of the tax-payer is “ For heaven’s sake, 
tax somebody else.” The only exception to this rule 
in recent years occurred when the ministers of the Free 
Churches appealed to the Government not to tax book- 
makers. Future generations, I think, will recall this as 
among the noblest examples of disinterestedness recorded 
in history. For the Free Church ministers and the book- 
makers are, as everyone knows, traditional enemies. 
Even so, when the tax was first proposed, the Free Churches, 
emulating the noble spirit of Sir Philip Sidney, besought 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer: ‘“* Tax anybody you 
like, but don’t tax the bookmakers.”” Knowing the selfish- 
ness of human nature, one would have said that such 
a thing could not happen outside Utopia. 

Yet, I suppose, in a sense, it was only Christianity in 
practice, and the time may come when tax-payers as a 
whole will realise that it was also common sense in practice. 
Nations become great by living on the assumption that 
an injury to one is an injury to all, and we shall never 
succeed in reducing taxation till it is also generally under- 


stood that a tax on one is a tax on all. Until then, we shall 
be helpless victims in the tentacles of one Chancellor of 
the Exchequer after another, each of whom will try to 
mitigate our tortures by promising to coil one of his 
tentacles round somebody else—to squeeze him still tighter 
than he is squeezing us. Speaking for myself, I frankly 
confess that I cannot in this fashion forget my own bruises 
in the contemplation of the bruises of another. If I am 
charged 12s. 6d. for a bottle of whisky that, as a boy, 
I was able to buy for 3s. 6d., it is no consolation to me 
to know that Mr. Bernard Shaw’s ginger beer is also costing 
him more. Naturally, I should like to see the entire duty 
on whisky transferred to ginger beer; but Chancellors 
of the Exchequer do not do such things. They play off 
the teetotallers against the truly temperate, and end with 
us both in their inevitable net. Hence the only wise 
thing for tax-payers to do is to unite in a campaign against 
all taxes of every description, whether on income or on 
coats of arms, on patent medicines or on dogs. We must 
proclaim that taxation is in itself an evil thing, an im- 
position, and an injustice especially to women and children. 
The world did very well before taxation was ever invented, 
and the increase of taxation has only led to an increase 
of wars. 

Little did Adam realise when he emerged from the 
untaxed delights of the Garden of Eden that he was going 
out into a world in which his posterity would be afflicted 
with such a perpetual rain of taxes as falls upon us at 
the present time. Never surely would he have fallen 
if he had foreseen that a four-shilling income tax would 
be one of the consequences of his fall, that the price of a 
sixpenny packet of cigarettes would go up to a shilling, 
and that the poor man’s beer would cost him fourpence 
instead of twopence. Yet all these things have happened 
in our own lifetime. To-day we tax the very cup of tea 
the little schoolgirl drinks before she goes out to her day’s 
work in the school. We tax the lump of sugar she puts 
in her tea. We tax the wretched parent who provides 
her with sugar and tea. We tax the very cheque with 
which he pays her school fees, and, not content with 
this, we tax the receipt of the cheque. When she returns 
home in the afternoon, we begin the process of taxation 
again, and she cannot take so much as a spoonful of jam 
or a chocolate without paying toll to a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who spares neither youth nor age. When 
her father arrives back from his day’s labours she has 
the mortification of seeing him smoking a taxed cigarette, 
and, when the family is gathered round the dinner table, 
she watches him repairing his energies with a glass of 
taxed whisky diluted with taxed soda and, even if he 
prefers water, she knows that he must pay a rate on that. 
If by an unlucky mishap stewed prunes form part of the 
meal, the Chancellor of the Exchequer will have had his 
eye on these also. Then, at the end of the meal, comes 
a cup of taxed coffee, and after that, possibly, the child’s 
father will go upstairs and swallow a taxed pill. If after 
this he is in the humour, he may take her in a taxed 
motor-car to a taxed cinema, and they will probably be 
held up several times by policemen to whose support he 
has also been compelled by law to contribute. And, on 
returning home to their taxed house, she may drink a 
cup of taxed cocoa before going upstairs and taking off 
her taxed clothes and getting into her (still untaxed) bed. 
Such is the world that a long succession of Chancellors of 
the Exchequer have created for children. Are they, 
I wonder, proud of their handiwork? I cannot believe 
that Mr. Churchill is so inhuman as to gloat over the fact 
that no one, however young and helpless, not even the 
little voteless schoolgirl, has been able to escape the 
long lasso of his taxation. 

I am sure that either the national conscience must one 
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day revolt against this sort of thing or that we must in 
future adopt an entirely different attitude to taxation. 
If taxes are really an evil thing, as our present grumblings 
seem to suggest, we must see to it at least that they shall 
spare the young and innocent, knowing full well that 
they cannot spare the young and innocent without also 
sparing ourselves. If, on the other hand, as Chancellors 
of the Exchequer obviously believe, taxes are not only 
necessary things but are scarcely less beneficial to the 
national well-being than sunlight and fresh air, it would 
be much better if we admitted this and learned to rejoice 
in being able to pay taxes as the Cheeryble brothers rejoiced 
in doing generous deeds. There would be less grumbling 
in the public-houses if, at every sip of beer, wine or spirits, 
the tax-payer reflected: “In drinking this glass, I am 
assisting the cause of education.” In the same way, the 
bookmaker would not feel so gloomy as he pays the betting 
tax, if he changed his point of view slightly and, instead 
of cursing the Government, thanked heaven for the oppor- 
tunity of contributing his mite to the maintenance of law 
and order. It is an inspiring thought that one cannot 
even light a cigarette without doing somebody good, and 
that, in keeping a car, drinking the best wine and going 
to the theatre as often as possible, you are rendering 
yeoman assistance to your country in the hour of its greatest 
need, Imagine that you are paying voluntarily, and 
who would not pay gladly? Why, then, should this 
enormous and universal charity fail to give us pleasure 
merely because it is compulsory? Tax-paying, if we 
choose to make it so, can easily be converted from a burden 
into a luxury, and can be made a perfect excuse for all 
our pleasures. “‘ Here and here did England help me,” 
said the poet; “how can I help England?” “ Thus,” 
Uncle Pumblechook will be able to reply as he sips 
his brandy and water. “Thus,” Lord and Lady 
Potchefstroom will murmur, leaning back in their Rolls- 
Royce. “Thus,” the valetudinarian will say proudly, as 
he pours himself out a draught of the latest patent medi- 
cine. And “Thus,” the child will echo, as it hastens with 
its penny into the confectioner’s. Is it not ridiculous that, 
since we have to pay taxes, we have never yet learned 
to pay them in this spirit? Perhaps, if we did, there 
would be a danger of our being almost too happy. The 
world would seem simply too perfect with Mr. Churchill 
at the Exchequer giving us the opportunity to do so many 
good deeds a day. ¥. Ye 


SAVING CHILDREN’S HEARTS 


| AST autumn I wrote here* on the difficult problem 

of preventing heart disease, which is, for the most 

part, a consequence of rheumatic fever. The 
argument then developed was to the effect that the “ great 
heart specialist,” so conspicuous in fiction and the drama, 
is a very nearly useless person, since there exist no means 
of curing heart disease, which now kills more people in this 
country than even cancer or tuberculosis. It would be 
better, I urged, to try to prevent rheumatic fever, whence 
we might conclude that “the mother who keeps her 
children’s feet well shod and dry in winter, or the house 
builder who puts a proper damp course in his walls, or the 
health visitor who persuades a parent to have a child’s 
tonsils attended to, is worth more to humanity than all 
the stethoscopes and sphygmographs and great heart 
specialists that ever existed.” 

But now the time has come to add to that statement 
and to sing the praises of a new kind of heart specialist 
who is arising and who uses his instruments to better 
purpose than the old. 


* New Statesman. ‘The Prevention of Heart Disease,” September 
4th, 1926. 








First we must admit that the prevention of rheumatic 
fever still baffles us, and would continue to do so in large 
measure, even though damp houses and leaky shoes and 
tonsils serving only to harbour and distribute infection 
were all done away with. The results of the most recent 
inquiry are largely negative. Many unknown factors 
are at work and they will probably remain unknown 
until we can penetrate the fastnesses inhabited by the 
ultra-microscopic filter-passers which are probably respon- 
sible for rheumatic fever, as for so many other diseases 
of men and animals which baffle us still. If, then, we must 
certainly face many more cases of rheumatic fever, as yet 
unpreventable, are there, at least, any means whereby 
we can avert those common and cruel and deadly conse- 
quences—the deformed and incapable heart valves which, 
once damaged, can never be repaired or replaced? The 
answer is that such means do exist but that, in this country, 
we have hitherto made practically no attempt whatever 
to avail ourselves of them. 

Before me is the recently published report* which 
states the present situation. It has been widely noticed 
in the Press, but comment has been confined to the negative 
and dubious character of most of the findings. Here 
I wish to quote, as conspicuously as possible, the following 
paragraphs, which conclude the official and unanimous 
introduction to the report of the special Committee : 

We do know well that the painful and crippling after-results 
of heart disease that follow the rheumatic infection in so many 
instances can be prevented or mitigated by proper rest and care. 
We know that practically every one of the children, over 700, 
included in this Report, like all the rest of their very numerous 
fellow sufferers, represents an urgent demand for prolonged, 
special and continuous treatment during a period of several months 
for the protection of the heart from damage, and that in the great 
majority of these cases this need has not been satisfied and, in 
the absence of proper organisation, could not be satisfied. This 
elementary demand, long ago obvious, is strengthened by facts 
brought out in this investigation, for if, as it appears, the disease 
tends to attack more than one member of the family, this throws 
a greater burden on the mother, and makes home treatment even 
more difficult than before in a poor home. 

The plain need for organised after-care offers an urgent but 
soluble problem of preventive medicine, too long neglected, and 
every motive of humanity and wise economy should impel the 
community to provide this after-care as soon as possible. 

The object of medical science is to interfere in the chain 
of the causation of disease and distress and death as early 
as possible. A palliative drug, or a heart stimulant such 
as digitalis, administered to the cardiac case, interferes 
very late and therefore achieves relatively little. The 
discovery and extermination of the infective agent of 
rheumatic fever would interfere very early and do all we 
ask. Compare the treatment of malaria by quinine and 
the draining of the swamps in which the mosquito breeds 
that conveys the malarial parasite. In the case of rheumatic 
fever we cannot yet break the chain of causation where we 
should wish to do so: but we can intervene between 
the rheumatic attacks and the development of permanent 
cardiac disease. We can but we do not. 

The Invalid Children’s Aid Association, already rich 
in a long and noble record, has put its hand to this task. 
A few Sundays ago, the Marchioness of Titchfield appealed 
on the wireless for the week’s ** Good cause,”” which was the 
establishment, under the auspices of the Association, of 
an institution at West Wickham, to be called Heartsease, 
where children’s hearts, mortally endangered by an attack 
of rheumatic fever, will be nursed and saved. Fifteen 
thousand pounds, if I remember aright, were wanted. 
This will be the deplorably delayed beginning of a new 
crusade in this country to save our children’s hearts. 

The Medical Research Council tells us that heart disease 
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Life Investigations: Social Conditions and Acute Rheumatism.” 
H.M. Stationery Office, Kingsway, W.C. 2s. 6d. net. 
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following rheumatic fever can be prevented “ by proper 
rest and care.” We may often fail to prevent rheumatic 
fever but we can prevent rheumatic heart disease. The 
evidence is abundant, absolute and final. Last year the 
New York Tuberculosis and Heart Association published, 
in their Bulletin, a series of articles and photographs 
which show what is being done over there. The American 
Heart Association has proved its case overwhelmingly. 
Out in the countryside, special institutions have been built 
and equipped, where these children receive the attention 
of heart specialists of the new order, and of nurses trained 
for their task, who prescribe and supervise ordered rest and 
graduated exercise in such fashion that, after anxious 
but hopeful months, the danger is averted, the inflamed 
valves settle down to health without the deformation which 
would impair their mechanical efficiency, and the young 
heart is saved. Tens of thousands of children die in this 
country every year who could and should have thus been 
saved. There is no other way, in the present state of our 
knowledge. The individual mother, in the ordinary, 
or the extraordinary, home cannot solve the problem. 
She has not the special knowledge; very few have such 
knowledge and they, the heart specialists of the future, 
are priceless; nor has she the special resources. 

In this country we ought to have led the way but hitherto 
we have done nothing. We have not even imitated the 
Americans. The public has not been informed. Large 
sums are given and spent in charity. It is not too much 
to say that the ignorant public is being fleeced to pay 
for expensive hospital treatment of heart disease which 
might se been prevented at a mere fraction of the cost and 
with it immense suffering removed. The vast incidence 
of rheumatic fever and the colossal consequent death rate 
mean, of course, that the new effort of the Invalid Children’s 
Aid Association at West Wickham can be nothing more 
than a mere drop in the ocean, but at least its results will 
teach us if we will not learn otherwise. 

Here I appeal especially to the very large and powerful 
financial interests concerned. No figures are before me, 
but those concerned with life insurance and sickness 
insurance must be familiar with the enormous annual 
cost of heart disease. If our insurance companies had the 
vision and prevision, for instance, of the Metropolitan in 
New York, they would put aside large sums to educate the 
public as quickly as possible, so that the present appalling 
toll of life and money exacted by preventable heart disease 
might be ended for ever. LENs. 


Correspondence 


AMERICAN BOOK PIRATES 


To the Editor of Tue New StTaTEsMAN. 

S1z,—Referring to your recent correspondence on this subject, 
to do full justice, and I am far from suggesting mercy, to Mr. 
Samuel Roth, the reader must consider the circumstances and 
milieu that have produced him. In extenuation of all that he 
has done or can do, let us examine his beginnings, stating that he 
began not merely as a manon the make but as a man desiring to 
amuse both himself and others, and also to rebel against and 
satirise something more vile than any possible act of an 
individual. 

True, his manner of procedure to these ends since 1925 has 
not been such that those who were prepared to applaud his 
motives as announced in 1922 have cared to continue in his 
company ; but he, if one of the more active, is at any rate far 
from being the first American pirate; and some of them who 
have most steadily plundered British authors have clothed 
themselves in finest robes of aesthetic and of propriety, almost 
immaculate. 

You call out a heavy battery to make war on a gnat. One 
hundred and fifty authors, many of them distinguished, sign a 
protest (against the pirating of Ulysses) without in the least 
knowing how the offence has been committed, and without 
caring to learn. 

I have heard it stated that in England, copyright or no copy- 
right, an author has a common law right to his work. At what 


period such a right was lost in America I do not know; and no 
one has yet had the patience or knowledge to write the history of 
the scoundrels who have so well laid the foundations for the 
decay of American life; a decay marvellously accelerated during 
the reigns of Wilson and Harding. 

America, as to copyright, has followed another tendency, not 
wholly unEnglish—that of favouring the printer at the expense 
oftheauthor. It is the inheritance of our mob that any, absolutely 
any, material gain to no matter whom is of more importance 
than clarity of thought, enlightenment, or any possible property of 
the mind. So the “ word of order has gone forth ” in America : 
rob the author unless he submits to our exaggerated American 
printing charge. 

That is bad enough in itself, both for our national wits, and 
for our function in the comity of the world. You English will 
not get any remedy or rebate by waiting for the “ conscience 
of American authors ” to awake. In the first place they think 
themselves, and probably are, utterly impotent against the 
printing trade. In the second place they have the temperament 
of the Society of British Musicians ; they want to keep out the 
foreigner, and, like all congeries of mediocrities, they want to 
keep down the standard. There was always the group who 
backed Howells against Henry James, etc.; there will always 
be such groups and agglomerates. 

When a civilized nation deals with a so-called savage nation 
(Morocco, or Nicaragua) it does not wait for a plebiscite or for 
the popular opinion to demand action ; it uses the “ channels of 
diplomacy ” ; and it is these channels that I suggest. Were 
Shakespeare, Goethe, Voltaire, and a dozen more of them to be 
reborn in America and proceed en masse to the White House 
they would not succeed in awakening the authorities to a sense 
of the value of letters. But a group of foreign ambassadors 
might by persistent agitation make a beginning. 

However, we are up to this point dealing with simple rapacity. 
Our prize exhibit, the “ law” under which a book may be sup- 
pressed and an author lose his copyright,{is possibly, is probably, 
unknown to 140 out of the 150 signers of the anti-Roth manifesto. 

Section 211 of the United States Criminal Code provides that : 

Every obscene, lewd or lascivious, and every filthy book, pamphlet, 
picture, paper, letter, writing, print, or other publication of an 
indecent character and every article or thing designed, adapted, 
or intended for preventing conception or producing abortion, or 
for any indecent or immoral use; and every article, instrument, 
substance, drug, medicine, or thing which is advertised or described 
in a manner calculated to lead another to use or apply it for pre- 
venting conception or producing abortion, or for any indecent 
or immoral purpose; and every written or printed card, letter, 
circular, book, pamphlet, advertisement, or notice of any kind 
giving information directly or indirectly, where, or how, or from 
whom, or by what means any of the hereinbeforementioned matters, 
articles, or things may be obtained or made, or where or by whom 
any act or operation of any kind for the procuring or producing 
of abortion will be done or performed, or how or by what means 
conception may be prevented or abortion produced, whether sealed 
or unsealed; and every letter, packet, or package, or other mail 
matter containing any filthy, vile or indecent thing, device, or 
substance; any and every paper, writing, advertisement, or 
representation that any article, instrument, substance, drug, 
medicine, or thing may, or can, be used or applied for preventing 
conception or producing abortion or for any indecent or immoral 

purpose ; and every description calculated to induce or incite a 

person to so use or apply any such article, instrument, substance, 

drug, medicine, or thing, is hereby declared to be non-mailable 
matter and shall not be conveyed in the mails or delivered from 
any post office or by any letter carrier. Whoever shall knowingly 
deposit, or cause to be deposited for mailing or delivery, anything 
declared by this section to be non-mailable, or shall knowingly 
take or cause the same to be taken from the mails for the purpose 
of circulating or disposing thereof, or of aiding in the circulation 
or disposition thereof, shall be fined not more than five thousand 
dollars, or imprisoned not more than five years, or both. 
Le style c'est Thomme. What congeries of degenerate cells, 
assembled in what sub-human agglomerate is required to 
produce this enormity, may be left to the reader’s imagination. 
Thus some amalgamate sub-Caliban the chosen, the elected yokels 
and gangsters with no human attribute save a dictionary, strike 
simultaneously at cheap drugs and Villon, at smutty postcards, 
eugenics, art, science, etc. 

That is to say the zealous Customs official seizes and burns 
the work of Hokusai; as for literature, if the act leaves one in 
doubt, the doubt can be brushed aside; we have the legal decision 
in a case now fairly well advertised, though perhaps already 
forgotten. Thus the Judge Learned Hand: 

I have little doubt that numerous really great writings would 

come under the ban if tests that are frequently current were applied, 
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and these approved publications doubtless at times escape only 
because they come within the term “ classics,” which means, for 
the purpose of the application of the statute, that they are ordinarily 
immune from interference, because they have the sanction of 
age and fame and usually appeal to a comparatively limited number 
of readers. 


“Ordinarily immune”; but those that have been immune are 
never quite safe and some crank in office arises ever and anon 
against one or another. As for contemporary products they are 
obviously caput lupinum. And you need not expect any amelio- 
ration; with the spread of American bureaucracy these things 
get steadily worse. Swollen with arrogance some arbiter of the 
national destiny (a Customs official), recently decided that the 
works of a man, regarded by many as Europe’s best sculptor, 
were “ not art,” and therefore not free of duty ; and they were 
duly taxed as metal. 

You will not get any amelioration from the American people, 
or from the local groups of American writers unless you your- 
selves educate them. As for the officials, you have only one means 
of approach, namely, vid your diplomatic officials, and they 
have no recourse save a long, deliberate, and infinitely patient 
campaign of education. They have got to talk gently, slowly, 
and interminably to the representatives of oil, cheese, beef, of 
stupid rural and of scurvy urban populations. 

You don’t go to Afghanistan for improvements in automobiles, 
and there is no use going to my distressed and unfortunate 
fatherland for any sense of law, social contacts, social values, 
the value of language, the function of literature, or the relations 
of these things one to another. The refined Americans do not 
meddle in “‘ politics” ; the |“‘refined’’ American authors produce 
work like last week’s blanc mange ; the optimistic group do not 
inspect the national faults; the “clever or active group” are 
interested in their own verbal acrobatics, and when they wish, 
I mean when they have any volition, it is not a volition to do, it 
is a volition to prove, i.e., to prove that the whole democratic 
system is unworkable. In the meantime those desiring any 
temporary remission of the abject stupidity had better have 
recourse to the remedy I have suggested. 

As for Le sieur Roth, his chief fault is not to be found in 
Mr. A. D. Peter’s list. The law has made a muddle, confusing 
Catullus with smutty postcards; and Mr. Roth, originally 
setting out to mock the law, has but made the confusion worse 
and done still more to confuse the mind of the plebs.— Yours, &c., 

Rapallo. Ezra Pounp. 

April 2nd. 


UNSCIENTIFIC HEALTH PROPAGANDA 
To the Editor of TuE NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Your issue of the 9th inst. contains a three-column 
article, entitled ‘* Unscientific Health Propaganda,” reviewing 
my book, Good Health and Happiness—A New Science of Health. 
My book is described in it as “ patent tosh,” and I feel duly 
humiliated. However, as the wholesale condemnation of my 
work is based on serious misrepresentation, I am sure you will 
be fair enough to insert my reply... . . 

You attribute to me a statement that “ cancer can be cured 
or abolished by a mere alteration of diet.” There is not a 
sentence and not a suggestion in my book that cancer can be 
“cured” by diet, and that is one of the examples by which the 
article tries to prove that my book is “ patent tosh.” Quoting 
my statement, “‘ Those who live on natural food, who take 
wholemeal bread instead of white bread and eat sugar in the 
unrefined form, are not likely to suffer from caries,” the article, 
after a few contemptuous remarks, asks me to prove that 
statement “with the help, say, of Dr. Sim Wallace.” On 
page 358 of my volume there is a statement of Dr. Sim Wallace 
which shows at great length that dental decay is indeed due 
to the use of white flour and white sugar. As my book contains 
a good bibliographical index it is amazing that the writer did 
not try to find out whether I had quoted Dr. Sim Wallace. 
Further on you state, trying to refute me in asserting that 
“ pyorrheea is a direct result of pap-feeding,” that “‘Mr. Barker 
offers no evidence.” As in the case of caries and of every 
other statement of mine contained in the book, I offer over- 
whelming evidence by quoting Professor McCollum, Mr. J. T. 
Hall, Mr. Henry Gray, Sir George Newman and others. . . . . 

The article contains grave and dangerous misstatements. 
Because I advocate breast feeding, for instance, my critic 
writes “‘ even that breast feeding per se is better than bottle 
feeding is not yet scientifically established.” In reality it is 
very scientifically established by the churchyards. I could 









quote dozens of Government reports—I have quoted a good 
many in my boox—showing that there is a terribly excessive 
mortality among bottle-fed babies if compared with the breast- 
fed ones. That is the evidence of all countries. 

The main contention of my book that most of the diseases 
from which we suffer are diseases of civilisation is treated also 
with contempt. All primitive races have perfect teeth. That 
is known to all your readers. They have also a perfect system 
of digestion and excretion, and are practically free from indiges- 
tion, constipation, appendicitis, colitis, gastric and duodenal 
ulcers, cancer, arterio-sclerosis, diabetes, asthma and many 
other diseases. That subject is so important that I hope you 
will allow me to treat it in a separate letter to the Editor in 
another issue.—Yours, etc., J. Exvuis BARKER. 


[Our reviewer writes: ‘‘Mr. Barker appears to have mis- 
understood most of my comments. I mentioned the name of 
Dr. Sim Wallace because Mr. Barker had quoted him. Mr. 
Barker appears to think that ‘opinions’ and ‘ evidence’ 
are synonymous terms. They are not; that is what I was 
endeavouring to point out. Mr. Barker, I have no doubt, could 
quote a dozen ‘ authoritative opinions’ to support his con- 
tentions ; and I could quote an equal number to support the 
opposite view. Surely I made the point about breast-feeding 
clear enough. Of course, breast-feeding is better in poor areas 
where pure and clean cow’s milk is not easily obtainable, because 
breast-milk cannot easily be anything but pure and clean ; 
but is it better per se—i.e., even when the very best and freshest 
cow’s milk can be obtained? We do not know. As to the 
‘ perfection’ of primitive races I am not concerned either 
to admit or to dispute it. What I dispute is the suggestion 
that their immunity from dental caries, for example, necessarily 
depends upon their consumption of bran and vegetables— 
which the caries-free Eskimos do not in fact consume at all. 
I protest against these glib and unproved and improbable 
assumptions because they tend to discourage serious and 
scientific investigation into the causation of disease. As for 
the case of cancer, Mr. Barker certainly included it amongst 
his ‘ diseases of civilisation’ which he asserts can be almost 
abolished by the adoption of what he regards as a rational 
diet. Not only is there no proof that that is true, but there 
is not even a presumption that it is likely to be true. ‘ Savages’ 
escape cancer. They eat differently, they wear fewer clothes, 
they utterly abhor ventilation at night and as a rule they never 
take baths. Which, if any, of these facts can be connected 
with the causation of cancer nobody knows; probably none 
of them can be. Mr. Barker has a firm opinion on the subject, 
which he is certainly entitled to hold, but which seems to be 
utterly unsupported by anything save his own wish to believe 
in his own nostrum. That is why I called his book ‘ patent 
tosh.’ Most of it really is tosh.’’—Eb. N.S.] 


WORKMAN’S COMPENSATION AND 


INDUSTRIAL DISEASE 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 


Smr,—Your comment last week on the recent House of Lords 
decision as to workman’s compensation seems to me to overstate 
the position. You write that a workman, in respect of a 
scheduled industrial disease, can recover compensation from 
his last employer, even if there is no proof that the disease 
was caused or accelerated during his period of employment 
with that employer. It must, however, be remembered that 
this does not apply to dermatitis, which is a scheduled disease. 

The position with regard to dermatitis is curious. There 
are two Home Office Orders dealing with this disease, one 
made in 1921 and the other in 1923. Under their provisions 
a workman suffering from dermatitis caused by dust or liquids 
has to satisfy the Judge that his incapacity has been caused 
by long continued exposure to dust or liquids in the industry 
in which he was working at the time of his disablement. My 
experience is that a workman finds it very difficult to do this, 
and distinct hardship is caused to men who are unquestionably 
disabled. 

It will be understood that the Workman’s Compensation 
Act primarily relates to injury by accident, and diseases were 
only added as a kind of afterthought. As a result, a number 
of them are hedged round with conditions. It would be a4 
very good thing if the Orders dealing with dermatitis could 
be modified.—I am, Sir, etc., 

Toynbee Hall. 

April 10th. 


Hector MuNRO. 
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Miscellany 
CASUALS OF THE CITY 


T was one of those London nights when the brilliant 
I stars spangled the blue velvet sky, spreading a 
canopy over the city. Hyde Park was a dark 
expanse, beaded with lamps, ringed with jewelled light. 
By the Marble Arch were many groups holding disputations 
after the manner of the ancient Greeks. In the centre of 
a quiet group was a man who held the attention of the rest. 
He was sharp-featured, with high cheek bones and mild blue 
eyes. He clasped several books tightly under one elbow, 
and his pockets bulged with papers that poked out aggres- 
sively. 

“The Jews are destructive, not creative,” he said, 
speaking in staccato jerks. ‘‘ Look at Max Nordau’s 
Degeneration, a savage attack on genius. And his own 
mediocre novels are dead!’ He passed swiftly to 
Nietzsche, Shakespeare, Swinburne, Shelley—exuding in- 
discriminate knowledge as ragged and untidy as the nondes- 
cript mass of reading material under his arm. 

‘“* Literature—you appreciate literature. Come with 
me!” he muttered in reply to something I said as the 
group dispersed. He led the way down Oxford Street, 
splendid and shining under the electric globes. It was 
nearly midnight on Sunday, and scattered parties of revel- 
lers were hurrying home. At last we arrived in a street 
near King’s Cross and here, at a corner, my guide halted. 
He fumbled at a street door and, as he did so, I peered in 
at the window and saw by the light of a street lamp, a few 
yellowed pamphlets, on one of which was the name, Michael 
Bakunin. 

In the dark I stumbled at the threshold and a pile of 
books went crashing to the ground. He struck a match 
and lit a candle. Everywhere were books. Some, like 
the pile I had knocked over, were in a tumbled heap on 
the floor. Others were ranged in rough order, stacked 
in solid formation. They had that peculiar musty smell of 
old books. Here and there damp had discoloured the 
covers, leaving patches of mould. Amid the moving 
shadows my companion’s figure grew plainer. He came 
towards me, a volume in one hand, candle in the other. 
Setting the candle on a pile of books nearly level with his 
head, he held-the book to the light. 

*“* Listen to this,” he began, as he rustled the leaves. 
He had a marked foreign accent, and he gabbled excitedly. 
“ Fine, isn’t it ?” he panted, pausing for breath. Skipping 
more pages, he picked out another passage. Without the 
context his reading was quite unintelligible. But I found 
him interesting. 

“IT have no money,” he said, “ but in my shop I have 
books worth hundreds of pounds!” He waved his arm 
expressively towards the shadows. 

I soon found that to call him a bookseller was a misnomer. 
He was a book-hunter, and he put into this art all the 
passion and devotion of his life. Usually the shop was shut 
for he spent most of his time collecting. He arrived back 
with bundles of books strapped to the front and back of his 
bicycle, across his shoulders and about his person. His 
finds were often valuable, for he had an uncanny insight 
where books were concerned. But the idea of selling a book 
made him sad. 

** No, I will not sell it,” he would say, gazing at the book 
with the tragic look of a mother parting with her child. 
“ Take it away, read it, then bring it back to me.” 

He was a generous lender and often I was embarrassed 
by the load of books he thrust into my arms. 

For a living he let lodgings over the shop. The shop 
itself was a pure passion. His lodgers were a choice collec- 





tion of vagabonds. They gathered in the shop, crowding 
the narrow space not occupied by books. Here I listened 
to bizarre discussions on literature, philosophy, poetry, art. 
One of these lodgers was an oldish man with a domelike 
head and bent shoulders. His grandest possession was a 
battered silk hat dulled with age just as his threadbare coat 
was shiny. Sitting in his special corner he placed his hat 
carefully on the floor while, on the other side, he deposited 
a greasy newspaper containing fried potatoes. These he 
ate solemnly, one by one, between bites passing judgment 
on the affairs of the world. He had a famous collection 
of tattered newspaper cuttings to prove his statements, 
and was known as the Human Notebook. In moments 
of great agitation he sometimes put his fried potatoes in 
his hat and used it as a dish but, as a rule, his routine was 
unvaried. He was not easily agitated for his deafness 
gave him a distinct advantage over the others. It enabled 
him to concentrate, to talk steadily and to ignore interrup- 
tions. 

Of those who lodged with the bookseller none did any 
sort of regular work. Every week, the landlady—a middle- 
aged woman with an enthusiasm for Dickens who, appar- 
ently, had been collected along with the books—gave one 
of the lodgers a shilling for cleaning the windows. It was 
left to one of these to make the final assertion of emancipa- 
tion from Labour when he refused with dignity to take his 
turn. This man—an actor who never acted—was a man 
with a temperament and a torrent of passionate rhetoric 
which was really wasted off the stage. His threadbare 
clothes were always neatly pressed, his dark curly hair oiled 
and his chin clean-shaven. His whole appearance was in 
marked contrast to the unkempt wildness of the others. 

When he walked out after refusing to clean the windows 
he had no visible means of getting a breakfast. But it was 
characteristic of the vagabonds that they never bothered 
much about meals. Usually something turned up. In the 
morning they could generally be found in a small ramshackle 
restaurant run on co-operative lines by Soho waiters. Here 
they lounged at the counter, hoping for hot coffee and cakes, 
and taking up the room of more profitable customers. 
French, Italian and Swiss waiters edged gingerly by and 
paid for the privilege by buying breakfasts for them. Since 
the time when the steward behind the counter had inadver- 
tently asked one of the vagabonds to pay and had received 
a bang on the head with the scales, they had been left alone. 

A dungeon-like cavity—called a hall—a few steps down 
at the back was used for meetings and here the most revolu- 
tionary sentiments were voiced. One husky American, 
who had landed from a cattle boat, came every Sunday 
night and, standing at the back of the hall, pushed his chin 
forward aggressively. 

‘“* What’s the use of talking?” he roared, hunching his 
shoulders disgustedly. ‘“ Action on the j—a-a-b is what 
we want!” 

As he and most of the others present were unconnected 
with any job it was perhaps not surprising that their 
aspirations went unrealised. But with unfailing regularity 
he preached the theory of action and spoke of the futility 
of talk. 

Dances were held here and polyglot gatherings assembled. 
A tiny Chinese boy came along one evening with three 
short oblong sticks, covered with strange characters. He 
juggled with these, crooning softly, then, pulling off his 
flat blue cap, silently went round with it. He was taken 
below to amuse the dancers and began his entertainment in 
the middle of a dance. A lady chirped at him in an 
unknown tongue and he twittered back. Suddenly 4 
wild-eyed M.C. burst into the group declaring in several 
languages that they were obstructing the dance. Excitable 
Soho-ese clamoured and shouted and the Chinese boy, 
streak-like, vanished. 
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The place had not a reposeful atmosphere. The vaga- 
bonds banged tin trays and sang in chorus to the great 
indignation of the Italian hairdresser next door. He was a 
fat man with gleaming black moustaches, olive-cheeked, 
garlic-fed. Poking a frantic red face in at the door he 
gurgled, “‘Geep guiet! You los me al my customers!” 

Idleness jibed at industry and the barber retreated 
with a volley of abuse. But none of his tormentors dared 
risk a shave. Once as a reprisal to the barber’s offensive 
language, the actor dashed into the street, hurled a stone 
through the shop window and cried in a loud voice : “ Down 
with Italy!” Doorways erupted humanity. In a few 
moments the street was filled with struggling Frenchmen, 
Italians, Swiss, Austrians. 

On Saturday nights the cellar became hilarious. 
Red paper hangings draped the lights, intensifying its 
aspect of grinning desolation. Girls clad principally in 
crinkly coloured paper, which grew more tattered as the 
evening went on, danced with Bacchante zest. A girl 
sat in the midst of a group drinking beer and showering 
indiscriminate kisses. She had a weak fragile beauty, 
thin hands and fair hair. She wanted Life. And Life 
had come to her in the person of a shifty-eyed young man 
whom she called her husband. Songs were roared from a 
table in the corner while fists pounded the table in time to 
the chorus. The rootless vagabonds warmed themselves 
in this gay atmosphere. 

At other times they wandered about Soho where, in the 
cheaper cafés, they sat on high stools and drank black 
coffee, dropping pennies into the slot of a mechanical 
piano for the joy of hearing a tinkling tune. The brilliant 
sky-signs, the lighted tube stations, these lit up their nights 
with tinselled glory. Of such a ramble Claude McKay, 
a West African poet (author of Spring in New Hampshire, 
Grant Richards) wrote: 

About Soho we went before the light, 

We went, unresting six, craving new fun, 

New scenes, new raptures, ere the fevered night 
Of rollicking laughter, drink and song was done. 
The vault was void but for the dawn’s great star 
That shed upon our path its silver flame, 

When La Paloma on a low guitar 

Abruptly from a darkened casement came— 
Harlem ! All else a blank I saw the hall 

And you in your red shoulder sash came dancing 
With Val, against me, careless by the wall 

Your burning coffee-coloured eyes keen glancing 
Aslant at mine, proud in your golden glory. 

I loved you, Cuban girl, fond sweet Diory. 

The greatest achievement of the vagabonds was to bring 
out a paper of their own. For a few issues this four-page 
monthly sheet actually appeared. Copies were sold in big 
sheets, as nobody ever dreamt of folding them. It was 
known among its readers as the Patchwork Paper—from 
the habit of taking articles from various journals and 
sprinkling them, patchwork fashion, about its pages. 
It was printed by a disconsolate little man named Fretag 
who worked in a cellar off Tottenham Court Road. Fretag 
always had a premonition that someday he would be left 
with an issue on his hands, so he printed the paper with 
reluctance. One of the vagabonds was deputed to stand 
over him with a pound note which was presented if the 
papers were done to time. Under this stimulus Fretag 
and his two German assistants, known as Marx and Engels, 
were prevailed upon to print the papers without too many 
adjournments to the public house opposite. 

A serious drawback was that everyone felt entitled to 
go to the printer and bring away a bundle of papers to 
sell. These they might leave lying against a railing. 
But, instead of going back to look for them, they found it 
easier to go to the printer for a fresh supply. Finally, 
it was decided to keep the papers in a locked cupboard 
and let them out in authorised quantities under the control 





of a committee. But one ingenious vagabond discovered 
that by lying flat on the floor and taking pains it was 
possible to work the papers through the crack at the 
bottom of the door. This discovery was typical of the 
destructive cleverness of vagabond life. 

The paper reflected the point of view of the migratory 
workers—the hoboes—of America, who lead a half-vagrant 
life, travelling immense distances in search of seasonal 
jobs. Cut off as they are from citizenship, homes, wives, 
families and social ties, they have developed their own fierce 
loyalties and these London vagabonds felt a mysterious 
affinity with them. R. M. Fox. 


AT THE FUNERAL 


HEY met again 

At the funeral. 

The bell tolling 
Muffied them round with sound, 
Memory, and gloom. 
But standing by the brink of the grave, 
And hearing the knock 
Of earth on the coffin 
At “ dust unto dust,” 
Their faces flushed, 
And they dared not look"at each other. 
So they bowed their heads, 
And hid their eyes 
With the mourners. 

Ricuarp CHURCH. 


Music 


IMPRESSIONS OF VIENNA 
. N Englishman going to Vienna for the Beethoven 


musical festival, if he is not an official or a 

musician, and so may be treated uncere- 

moniously, unprofessionally and_ therefore 
honestly, will be struck by the general assumption 
that the Viennese necessarily know far more about 
music than any Englishman can. This assumption 
can hardly be said to be held consciously; it is as 
obvious as the blueness of the Danube. 

Vienna has imposed these ideas upon the world, 
and those who cannot make these creative fictions 
must listen closely to what those who can have to 
say. In Vienna you do not have to wait long. These 
charming and highly cultured people tell you at once 
and very loudly all that a marooned islander cut off 
from Continental civilisation longs to know. 

Thanks to the hospitality and kindness of some 
Viennese friends, who themselves had so exaggerated 
an opinion of my intelligence that they never once 
shouted at me any of those self-evident truths of which 
only Englishmen are ignorant, I was given the oppor- 
tunity of meeting a few of the musical and literary 
Viennese intelligentsia. They were singularly like 
our own. The very words they uttered were the 
same, although translated into a more sonorous 
language. They were also as well aware as we are of 
the helpless stupidity of all but half a dozen of the 
human race. Curiously enough it was the same 
half-dozen in Vienna as in London—Proust (unfortu- 
nately dead), Paul Valéry, Lytton Strachey, Rilke 
(the only intelligent German, now, alas! also dead) 
and two others whose names one can never remember. 
As none of these was present, all we could do was to 
shout at each other self-evident truths. But being 
intelligentsia we were united by that common passion 
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of the intelligentsia for Lake Trasimene, and when 
I, during a pause in the shouting, boldly shouted the 
word “baroque”’-—which being an Englishman I mis- 
pronounced—for a few moments there was a deep 
silence until someone re-exclaimed with correct intona- 
tion, “‘ah, baroque! so that has reached England, 
has it?”’ Whereupon I was so shaken by this ignor- 
ance of our national contribution towards the under- 
standing of this difficult word—which apparently 
Vienna has understood entirely without our aid—that 
I did not dare to shout again and the Viennese are 
so accustomed to hearing Grand Opera that one must 
shout if one is to be heard at all. 

Later on I went to a party where a lady told me 
that in spite of Rilke’s being dead they still possessed 
an author of real intelligence ; but she added that his 
writings were very difficult and that I would not be 
able to understand them even if I knew the language. 
This made me feel almost as if I were at home, and 
I remembered that I had often told foreigners and 
even English people that they would not be able to 
understand my poems or the poems of Mr. T. S. Eliot. 
Indeed, day by day I grew more and more impressed 
by the likeness of Vienna to London until at last, 
when I heard Ignaz Friedman play the Beethoven 
G major pianoforte concerto with the same mon- 
strously grotesque cadenzas and with the same utter 
indifference to the design and meaning of the music 
as he had played it a month or two before in London, 
and when he was applauded as enthusiastically in 
Vienna as he was in London (to be strictly accurate 
& little more enthusiastically), I realised the utter 
similarity of the musical public in the two cities. 

It is true that one of my Viennese friends said that 
the only punishment that would fit Friedman’s crime 
would be amputation of the hands, but that only proves 
that in Vienna as in London there are a few really 
musical people, people with discrimination and judg- 
ment. The majority in Vienna as in London applaud 
the good and the bad with honest impartiality. 

But Vienna possesses certain undeniable advantages. 
It possesses, in the first place, a State Opera House, 
a director and a personnel of nine hundred persons. 
This organisation is permanently in being and costs 
the Republic about £150,000 a year. It probably 
brings quite that amount of profit to the citizens of 
Vienna by way of the money spent by visitors whom 
the opera attracts. But Vienna benefits directly 
and Austria only indirectly by this, and it is not 
surprising that in the country and in other towns 
oo grumble at being taxed to support an Opera 

ouse which the Viennese chiefly enjoy. Before the 
revolution it was paid for out of the Emperor’s purse, 
and although this money came out of the same pockets 
of the Austrian people, the route being less direct was 
less visible, and moreover no opera would not have 
meant less taxes. Probably the tradition is too strong 
to be broken, and the small Austrian Republic will 
for a time no doubt continue to maintain a State 
Opera House and a Burg Theatre which surpass in 
magnificence anything possessed by the British Empire 
or any other country. But this is unlikely to continue 
indefinitely unless Austria adds to her resources in 
some way. 

The general impression Vienna makes on a visitor 
to-day is that musically it is living on its past. I felt 
no confidence in the judgment of the Viennese public 
upon ume g amogg.d art. Modern music is hardly 
ever played there and the public is quite unfamiliar 
with the works of Stravinsky, Prokovieff, de Falla, 
Honegger, Vaughan Williams, Ravel and even Debussy. 
They have, as is perhaps only natural, as exaggerated 
an opinion of Richard Strauss as we have here of 
Elgar and Vaughan Williams; but I found in Vienna 
discriminating judges who agreed with what is the 
general verdict here that Strauss’s best works are 


the Don Juan and Till Eulenspiegel tone-poems 
and the opera Der Rosenkavalier. When I said that 
I thought Strauss was almost as good as Mendelssohn 
my friends did not seem to realise what high praise 
this is for a living composer. At the Opera House 
I saw a ballet Don Juan with music by Gliick which 
was incredibly dull. Although it was old-fashioned, 
it was neither charming nor beautiful, and it was not 
even well danced. Vienna has never seen the Russian 
ballet. Stage settings and décor show no trace of any 
French or Russian influence or of any pictorial develop- 
ment beyond the achievements of last century, with 
the exception of occasional evidence of Reinhardt’s 
influence. But everything is done with great mag- 
nificence. The realistic setting of Egmont was superb 
and the new modern German setting of Fidelio, except 
for the last scene, was very effective. The lighting 
is always astonishingly efficient, there are never any 
hitches or any creaking of the stage machinery, and 
scenes are set noiselessly and swiftly. Nevertheless 
there is often something obvious and banal in the 
imagination at work behind all this admirable 
machinery. The lighting is handled with the mind 
of a Gustave Doré and there is a general lack of subtlety. 

The defects are even more marked in the theatre 
than in the opera. I only saw two plays while I was 
in Vienna, one modern and one by Nestroy, a mid- 
nineteenth century dramatist, but I was struck by 
the slowness of the tempo in the Nestroy play. This 
may have been a tradition, but it did seem to me that 
it would have gained vastly had it been speeded up 
and played with more verve. The other was a modern 
play, Liebe, which in itself was no more contemptible 
than the average play one sees in a London theatre, 
but it was—to our taste—shockingly acted. The 
men shouted—everybody shouts at you in Vienna, 
it is considered rude to speak quietly and without 
emphasis—but not only did they shout, they flung 
their arms about and spoke in a sort of sing-song with 
a regular emphasis falling like a hammer automatically 
on certain syllables, until one thought one was listening 
to a performance by mechanical robots. My Viennese 
friends admitted that it was intolerable and we left 
before the last act, but we left a large and cultured 
audience behind us enjoying it immensely. 

I am only speaking here of general impressions, for 
I shall have something to say of particular events in 
another article, and I want to recur to a dominant 
impression which was that almost everybody shouts 
dogmatically and emphatically at you in Vienna. 
The Viennese have the reputation of being graceful, 
easy-going, luxury-loving, pleasure-seeking, kind, 
courteous and hospitable. That is true, but it is also 
true that they look upon England as a country where 
the people are only good for politics, business and 
sport. There is in Vienna a craze for golf, and an 
Englishman who doesn’t golf seems as strange a 
phenomenon to them as a Frenchman who doesn’t 
talk. But the Viennese, like most people abroad, 
have a quite distorted conception of our character. 
Far from being less musical, less discriminating, either 
aurally or visually, than the inhabitants of other 
great cities, 1am always struck when I go abroad by 
the superior taste shown in London theatres, the better 
quality of London concerts, and the greater subtlety 
and variety of the taste of Londoners generally. This 
is not to say that Vienna does not do some things 
which we do not do and other things better than we 
do them. The Beethoven Festival, for example, of 
which I shall speak on another occasion, was in some 
respects far superior to anything that we could have 
done here, but this was largely, if not wholly, because 
of the hundred years’ tradition which they have behind 
them and on which they are now living. For of con- 
temporary art of any significance I did not see a trace. 

W. J. TuRNER. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


EBRUARY 2ist was the 250th anniversary of 
F Spinoza’s death. There are only two independent 
old biographies of him. The one by Colerus 
(1705) is the better known of the two. It was translated 
into French and English a year after it was published. 
The biography of Lucas (The Oldest Biography of Spinoza. 
Allen and Unwin. 6s.), which Prof. Wolf translates 
and annotates for the first time, was begun shortly after 
Spinoza’s death in 1677, and finished either one or two 
years later. The life is not in itself a notable work, but 
it adds something to our knowledge of a great man about 
whom we have too little information. Prof. Wolf also 
gives us the French text, and he adds an appendix of 
additional biographical matter taken from other more or 
less contemporary authors. The best life of Spinoza, 
which also gives an account of his philosophy, is still Sir 
Frederick Pollock’s Spinoza: his Life and Philosophy (1880), 
which is now in its second edition, and the best short 
account of him as a man and philosopher is to be found 
in Mr. Santayana’s introduction to the Everyman edition. 
of The Ethics. Ou the 200th anniversary of Spinoza’s 
death Renan contributed a discourse upon him, which is 
a fine suave piece of literature, but one which suffers a 
little from that tone of easy benign patronage which 
pervades so much of Renan’s work. 
* * * 

What Spinoza meant to Goethe, Goethe himself has 
recorded. It was as a sage rather than as a philosopher 
that he affected him. In The Ethics of Spinoza, though 
he was never in entire speculative agreement with him, 
he found something to repose upon : 


What the book may have given to me, or what I may have put 
into it of my own, it is im ible for me to say: enough that 
I found here that which stilled the emotions: a wide and free 
prospect over the physical and moral world disclosed itself before 
me. But what chiefly drew me to Spinoza was the boundless 
unselfishness that shone forth in every sentence. That marvellous 
saying: “‘ Whoso truly loves God must not e God to love 
him in return,” with all the propositions that — it, all the 
consequences that flow from it, was the burden of all my thoughts. 
To be unselfish in everything, most of all in love and friendship, 
was my highest pleasure, my rule in life, my exercise, so that my 
foolhardy saying of later time, If I love you, what is that to you ? 
—was truly felt by me whenI wroteit. I must not forget to acknow- 
ledge in this case as in others the truth that the closest unions are 
the result of contrast. The serene level of Spinoza stood out 
against my striving endeavour in all directions ; his mathematical 
method was the ey pe of my poetical way of observation 
and description, and his formal treatment, which some could not 
think appropriate to moral subjects, was just what made me learn 
from him with eagerness and admire him without reserve. 
It is a little comic to find Goethe asserting that, throughout 
his life, to be unselfish in everything was his highest 
pleasure; but let that pass. What he did learn from him 
was that the path of wisdom lay through renouncement 
and resignation, and to rest the mind, undisturbed by the 
contemplation of a transitory world, upon ideas which are 
necessary, eternal and uniform. 
* * * 


Coleridge seems to have been the first English literary 
man to have held Spinoza in a high estimation. He tells 
an amusing story in the Biographia Literaria how he and 
Wordsworth came under suspicion of an eavesdropping 
Government agent, who, overhearing them constantly 
referring to Spy-Nosey, supposed they were referring to 
himself and aware that they were being watched. In the 
same book Coleridge declares that in his opinion the three 
most important works since the introduction of Christianity 
were Bacon’s Novum Organum, Spinoza’s Ethics and Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason. It is not improbable that 


Coleridge’s exposition of Spinoza had some effect upon the 
speculative strain which runs through some of Words- 
worth’s nature poetry, but of course such influence is very 
What is more certain is that the 


faint and indirect. 


poetic pantheism of the early nineteenth century prepared 
the way for a careful study of Spinoza in England. Shelley 
when he died was at work on a translation of the T'ractatus 
Theologico-politicus, and according to his friend William’s 
Diary, he had succeeded in inducing Byron to promise to 
write a life of Spinoza as a preface to it. This would have 
been one of the oddest collocations of biographer and 
subject. 
* tal * 
In a lively and elementary book published some months 
ago, The Story of Philosophy, by Will Durant (Benn) 
—in intention it is not unlike G. H. Lewes’s admirable, 
but now neglected, history of philosophy—Mr. Durant 
includes among the lives and opinions of the greater 
philosophers an account of Spinoza. His book makes no 
pretence to be a complete history of philosophy and his 
a is entirely popular, but I can imagine a con- 
siderable number of readers being indebted to it. It may 
persuade some who would never dream of reading 
philosophy, that it adds zest to life to try to answer its 
questions. Mr. Durant by no means confines himself 
to the great metaphysicians, but includes such men as 
Bacon, Voltaire and Rousseau, who, without being philo- 
sophers in the technical sense, have pulled the world 
together in their heads, and taken up a definite attitude 
towards experience. His book includes living philosophers 
as well as the dead, and it ends with brief accounts of 
Santayana, John Dewey and William James. His table 
of philosophical affiliations, however, where he attempts 
to trace in a diagram the intellectual descent of various 
hilosophers, is open to many objections. Mr. Bertrand 
ussell would hardly admit that he was directly descended 
from Herbert Spencer, nor Mr. Santayana that he was 
born out of a union of Renan and Spencer: he is much 
more directly affiliated to Spinoza. 


His is the best short account of Spinoza I know : 


His life was simple and short, and worthy of his sublime doctrine, 
which makes every particular thing look small in comparison with 
the boundless universe. A Jew of Amsterdam, born in 1682, 
member of a colony of Portuguese exiles, he was excommunicated 
by the Synagogue, at the age of twenty, for his heretical opinions ; 
which were that God might have a body (namely, the whole world 
of matter), that angels might be mere visions of the mind, and 
that the Bible said nothing of the immortality of the soul. Finding 
himself thus doubly an outcast, he — himself by polishing 
lenses for optical instruments. He e a scholar of repute, 


and founded his ey partly on a rationalised Judaism, 
partly on the system of cartes, and, in politics, on the system 
of Hobbes. 


e declined a chair of philosophy at | 
the better to preserve his full freedom and leisure. He li 

abstemiously and alone; and yet he cultivated the acquaintance 
of those who shared his inte ual interests, was an assiduous 
correspondent, a warm patriot, and a genial neighbour. He 
reputed himself happy, and happy he doubtless was in his pious, 
indoor fashion. ines in his corner of the great house of nature, 
he felt himself humble, pensioned, and at peace. He was proud 
of that great house and its glories; he venerated its economy, 
and never dreamt of reforming it. He was content to fulfil there 
his little round of duties, but he was not passionately fond of them, 
and could look forward with equanimity to the moment when 
they should come to an end. This pervasive piety in his life 
corresponds admirably with a certain pious phraseology which 
we find in his works, in the midst of their astonishing bo of 
thought and uncompromising rationalism. Those devout phrases 
were not due to policy, nor to inert habit, but expressed the genuine 
and ruling sentiment of his mind. (Preface to Spinoza’s Ethics, 


Everyman’s Library.) rn ie . 


In histories of philosophy it is usual to give great weight 
to the influence of Descartes upon Spinoza and to ignore 
that of Jewish thought. Sir Frederick Pollock takes the 
view that the influence of Maimonides on Spinoza was 
slight; Martineau, another exponent, agrees with this ; 
Kuno Fischer and Hoéffding both treat Spinoza as the 
next stage in the development of philosophy after Descartes. 
In Karl Pearson’s The Ethic of Free Thought, a fine book 
with many more years of life in it, there is a most 
illuminating comparison between Maimonides and Spinoza. 
That essay brings out a very close correspondence between 
the Yad Hachazakah (The Mighty Hand) of Maimonides 
and the mystical doctrine in the Ethics. The intellectual 
relation of man to God is the all-important feature in 
both. For Maimonides as for Spinoza “the intellectual 
love” of God is the highest ; translated out of his 
Talmudic language Maimonides’s thoughts on the relations of 
God and man are those of Spinoza. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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EDGAR ALLAN POE 


Israfel. The Life of Edgar Allan Poe. By Hervey ALLEN. Two 
vols. Brentanos. £2 2s. 
Poems and Miscellanies of Edgar Allan Poe. Oxford University 

Press. 3s. 6d. 

Within the first few pages of his essay devoted to Constantin 
Guys, Baudelaire makes the following generalisation : 

Le beau est fait d’un élément éternel, invariable, dont la quantité 
est excessivement difficile & déterminer, et d’un élément relatif, 
circonstanciel, qui sera, si l'on veut, tour a tour ou tout ensemble, 
l’époque, la mode, la morale, la passion. 

To this generalisation we may very well add another: that 
critical interest periodically shifts between the two, deserting 
the “ eternal’’ for the temporal aspect from an inability to 
regard any work of art as final, complete and permanently 
satisfying ; that once the change has taken place, while the habit 
of relative appreciation makes us forgo some of our keener, 
vaguer enjoyments, it also brings back into prominence a great 
number of minor figures who would necessarily fall far below 
their appropriate level if they had no better support than the 
actual body of their own achievement. It is, for instance, the 
introduction of a time-dimension that must bring relief to Poe, 
at a distance when much of his idiom, many of his images and 
technical devices begin to seem more than ordinarily poor and 
mechanical. In an obscure way we may not have doubted Poe’s 
ability, but never been able to locate it in any unexceptionable 
fruition. What was the obstacle that dispersed and diffused it ? 
Here is a new book, which describes Poe’s attempts to escape 
from his time and place, the surroundings which he fled, and the 
ignominy of his repeated failures. 

No man could have been less at ease in his surroundings than 
Poe; yet, unlike Baudelaire, he found it impossible to regu- 
larise and formulate his disgust. He covered his eyes to run 
away and, of course, wavered back in circles to the starting- 
point. To Baudelaire, Poe was attractive as the type of unfor- 
tunate, as one of those “qui portent le mot guignon écrit en 
charactéres mystérieux dans les plis sinueux de leur front.’’ Later, 
perhaps, he acted -in the same picturesque réle for Mallarmé, 
and must have been one in the procession of enduring wretched- 
ness which is the subject of the first poem in the little collected 
edition of Mallarmé’s works : 

Toujours avec l’espoir de rencontrer la mer, 

Ils voyageaient sans pain, sans batons et sans urnes, 

Mordant au citron d’or de lidéal amer. 

The complexity of Poe’s misfortunes is still impressive. 

In England there are several details of Poe’s life which need 
elucidation : his relations with his guardian, the circumstances 
under which he left the university, and the character of his 
marriage to Virginia Clemm—all of them, especially the last, 
bearing considerably on his development as a writer. Mrs. 
David Poe, as is fairly well known, was a strolling actress, 
pretty, sickly, needy and deserted by her husband, who fell ill 
and died in lodgings above a draper’s shop in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. Mrs. Allan, the childless wife of the Scotch merchant, 
took into her head the fancy of adopting the actress’s younger 
boy. Probably she would not have had her way but for the 
calamitous burning-down of the local theatre in which the 
Governor and seventy-three other citizens lost their lives. John 
Allan had previously demurred, rather doubtful of the late Mrs. 
Poe’s claim to be called a respectable woman; besides, he 
himself had already got a family of illegitimate children on his 
hands. However, the fire set going a wave of benevolence 
against which it was hopeless to contend, and Edgar Poe, in his 
third year, was romantically transferred from indigence of the 
most pitiful kind to a world of comparative prosperity and 
comfort. 

It was fifteen years or so later, after he had been placed at the 
University of Virginia, that Poe found out what it was to possess 
the illusion, without the reality, of being a rich man’s heir. His 
allowance was at a bare minimum. Still, he made the most of 
the illusion of wealth, stretching his credit as far as it would go 
in a prodigal outlay of new suits and linen. Then he tried 
to supplement his income by playing cards. He was not sent 
down from the university, as Baudelaire supposed, in writing the 
extremely inaccurate and altogether much dramatised account 
of his life, attached to volume five of Histoires Extraordinaires. 
John Allan’s refusal to pay his tailor’s bill or meet his gambling 
debts made it impossible for him to risk imprisonment by returning. 
So the wrangle began. It is fortunately unnecessary here to canvass 
any difficult questions of comparative rightness and wrongness. 
John Allan had his precious, parental store of non-sequiturs 


under the heading: When I was your age. . . . Quite sin- 
cerely, even with some reason, he believed that he had done his 
best for the foundling. He called God to witness it, and from 
the reflective countenance of deity had his own self-satisfaction 
beamed back to him. And the young man’s point of view was 
as understandable and typical. 

Poe rushed out of the house in a transport of rage. Such an 
enfranchisement, except in so far as it deprived him of material 
comforts, might have proved a great benefit. But, after all, 
Poe loved his subjection. ‘ Dans le créateur,’’ writes M. Cocteau 
in Le Cog et I’ Arlequin, “ il y a nécessairement un homme et une 
femme, et la femme est presque toujours insupportable.”’ Poe’s 
woman-half was as soft and dependant almost as the heroine of 
a popular Gothic Romance or Eastern Tale then in vogue, the 
chatelaine or the Circassian with their fluid, smoothly macas- 
sared curls. He wus impelled to look about for another parent, 
and was eventually lucky enough to find exactly what he sought 
in his aunt, Maria Clemm. ‘“ More than mother” to Poe, Mrs. 
Clemm had something in common with that poor widow whom 
Tchehov describes in A Defenceless Creature. She made her 
rounds with an enormous covered basket under her arm, per- 
sistently begged, borrowed, and, as often as her drunken, bed- 
ridden and backward household was in the last extremities, went 
out at night to dig up and pilfer turnips from the fields. After 
a while, this extraordinarily apt alliance of masculine-feminine 
and feminine-masculine helplessness was ratified by Poe’s 
marriage to his little cousin, Virginia, then a child thirteen years 
of age. 

Their union, though, in a sense, a matter of convenience 
rather than passion—and passion in that context is a word 
hardly to be applied to Poe—was, perhaps, the most significant 
incident in Poe’s life. Earlier biographers have inferred, always 
with an increase of frankness, what Mr. Hervey Allen affirms 
in a number of different passages, and so emphatically as to 
leave no doubt at all of the importance he attaches to the con- 
jecture: that Poe was the victim of some sort of obscure weakness 
or inhibition, which, even if it did not amount to impotence, was 
troublesome enough to deny him the pleasures of a normally 
active sexual life. Virginia combined the morbid attraction of 
complete innocence with the—for Poe—exciting demi-suspicion 
of incest, lent by their relationship and the close family contact 
in which they had hitherto lived. But probably their associa- 
tion did not change after marriage. Years later, the charm of 
disease was added to Virginia’s composition. Poe remained 
chastely devoted. Mrs. Clemm continued to borrow and beg. 
A charitable person, who visited Mrs. Poe just before her death, 
recalled afterwards how she found the dying woman, without a 
fire, in a small down-stairs room, under a white counterpane, 
scrupulously laundered by her mother, and swanny, glacial 
sheets. There were nd blankets ; they had been sold long ago. 
She was wrapped up in her husband’s old cloak and, for warmth’s 
sake, held a huge tortoise-shell cat pressed tight against her 
bosom. 

Recourse to the pathetically curious material of Poe’s career 
will have been justified, if we can draw thence conclusions or 
even suggestions which help us to explain his failure as a writer. 
By any other than comparative standards, taking into account 
the desert in which he lived and the continual difficulties against 
which he worked, failure it certainly was. All through the story 
of Poe’s life we are followed by a suspicion, that he was accus- 
tomed to set in view exactly those objects which he knew to be 
unobtainable, and that he perversely entangled himself in self- 
laid toils of disappointment. His preference was for regrets 
and longings which he knew to be sterile, for aspirations, where 
the advancement of his desire could not possibly be held depen- 
dent on human efforts. ‘‘ Helen of a thousand dreams” and 
other fantasies, sometimes repulsively sentimental, were his 
convenient playthings. Everybody knows of his meeting with 
Helen—Mrs. Stanard, as she stood in her then fashionable 
Grecian dress, looking out of the window. During adolescence 
nearly similar. experiences are not particularly uncommon, 
though generally left behind among the other husks and rubbish 
of that period. But, for Poe, this and still more nebulous recol- 
lections were the occasion of profound melancholy, and melan- 
choly was too often and too directly transcribed into easy and 
insidiously pretentious verse : 

And I said—She is warmer than Dian : 

She rolls through an ether of sighs— 

She revels in regions of sighs: 

She has seen that the tears are not dry on 
These cheeks, where the worm never dies, 
And has come past the stars of the Lion, 
To point us the path to the skies— 

To the Lethean peace of the skies— 
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Such effusion, put beside verse of the highest order, withers up 
like a tear dropped on a sheet of hot metal. Nor are Poe’s 
attempts to drill his imagery into greater definition more 
successful. Reference from The Conqueror Worm to a poem in 
which Baudelaire makes use of the same category of demonic 
symbolism—say, for example, though the comparison obviously 
could not be carried very far, No. IX of the Supplément aux 
Fleurs du Mal—shows up as pitiful a diffuseness in the English, 
as there is definition and clarity in the French poem: 

Et l’Ange, chatiant autant, ma foi! qu’il aime, 

De ses poings de géant torture l’anathéme ; 

Mais le damné réponds toujours: “‘ Je ne veux pas!” 


We find ourselves comparing poetical to purely rhetorical 
images. 

It is, no doubt, and perhaps very rightly, on the early To 
Helen that Poe’s admirers, among whom, of course, is numbered 
his latest, admirably equipped biographer, would take their 
final stand. Yet this, I think, is by no means his nearest or 
only approach to concrete expression. Irreproachable in smooth- 
ness and dexterity throughout, these lines seem to bear all the 
marks of a poem written under some exceptional pressure, once 
in a lifetime and never repeated. The longer, second version 
of the beautiful, little noticed Romance must also be included, 
as well as The City in the Sea, the first version of A Dream within 
a Dream, and a poem that begins: 

Dim vales—and shadowy floods— 
And cloudy-looking woods, 

Whose forms we can’t discover 
For the tears that drip all over! 
Huge moons that wax and wane— 
Again—again—again— 

Every moment of the night— 
Forever changing places. . 


—where the catchwords of self-hypnotism and the remnants of 

a tattered ‘ poetic vocabulary’? have been effectually dis- 

carded for a more permanent and original means of expression. 
PETER QUENNELL. 


MR. YEATS’S AFTERTHOUGHTS 


Poems. By W.B. Yeats. (New and Revised Edition.) Fisher 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

The volume simply entitled Poems, with its symbolical cover- 
design, is an old and familiar friend to Mr. Yeats’s admirers. It 
contains all the poetry, earlier than The Wind Among the Reeds, 
which he has seen fit to preserve ; that is to say The Wanderings 
of Usheen (or Oisin) ; two plays, The Countess Cathleen and The 
Land of Heart's Desire; and two groups of shorter poems, The 
Rose and Crossways. It was first put together, from previous 
smaller books, in 1895 ; a revised version appeared in 1899, and 
since then there have been many editions. In more than one of 
these the plays were altered in the light of the poet’s growing 
experience of the theatre, which in the opening decade of this 
century was his chief interest. But the lyrics (unless one is 
mistaken) stayed as they were in 1899 until last year, when in the 
volume of Early Poems and Stories published by Messrs. 
Macmillan in their collection of Mr. Yeats’s works, a number of 
revisions discovered themselves. And now comes yet another 
edition, from the older publisher and in the older format, with 
still further revisions. Nor is it certain that we have even yet an 
ultimate text. 

The volume contains [writes this scrupulous poet] what is, I hope, 

the final text of the poems of my youth; and yet it may not be. . . . 

One is always cutting out the dead wood. 


Again he writes— 


Whatever changes I have made are but an attempt to express 
better what I thought and felt when I was a young man. 


How far it is possible so to relive one’s youth as to find better 
words for its moods than one could when they were actual, is a 
very debatable question. And in some, at any rate, of the new 
versions the changes are more than merely verbal. 

Apart from the plays, it is in The Rose, which is the most 
beautiful part of the book, preluding the rarer beauties of The 
Wind among the Reeds, that the changes have been most drastic. 
Some of the most famous—ZInnisfree, the Faery Song, The White 
Birds—are unaltered. Others, such as A Dream of a Blessed 
Spirit, which has become The Countess Cathleen in Paradise, and 
The Lamentation of the Old Pensioner, have been turned practi- 
cally into new poems. The Death of Cuchulain has become 
Cuchulain’s Fight with the Sea, and is considerably shorter than 





it was. Its compression, presumably, is an example of “ cutting 
out the dead wood.” The old version ended thus : 

And ten by ten under a quicken tree, 

The Druids chaunted, swaying in their hands 

Tall wands of alder, and white quicken wands. 


In three days’ time, Cuchulain with a moan 

Stood up, and came to the long sands alone ; 

For four days warred he with the bitter tide ; 

And the waves flowed above him, and he died. 
For this has been substituted : 

The Druids took them to their mystery, 

And chanted for three days. 

Cuchulain stirred, 

Stared on the horses of the sea, and heard 

The cars of battle and his own name cried ; 

And fought with the invulnerable tide. 
The greater concentration and reticence is here an improvement ; 
but other changes it is not so easy to accept. The first stanza of 
The Rose of the World, one of Mr. Yeats’s loveliest poems, has 
become : 

Who dreamed that beauty passes like a dream ? 

From these red lips, with all their mournful pride, 

Mournful that no new wonder may betide, 

Troy passed away in one high funeral gleam, 

And Usna’s children died. 
There is only one new word: “from” instead of “for” in the 
second line. But by comparison with the satisfying clarity of 
the original, the sense now seems rather far-fetched and over- 
subtle. 

Mr. Yeats does not seem to have revised on any one principle. 
He has excised some of the obscurer references to ancient myth 
and ritual in which he used to delight ; and it may be that he 
has been moved in some cases to get rid of beauties which have 
come to seem to him too obvious. In the haunting Dream of 
Death, the epitaph has become 

She was more beautiful than thy first love, 
But now lies under boards, 
and the last lines— 
And gazed upon the mournful stars above, 
And heard the mournful breeze— 
have gone altogether. One cannot help regretting their loss. 

Frankly, however, it is impossible to pass a sudden verdict on 
these changes. There is a natural propensity to resent alteration 
in what has long been admired in a particular guise. But, after 
all, 

Love is not love 

Which alters when it alteration finds ; 
and Mr. Yeats has himself answered the objections of mere 
conservatism : 

The friends that have it I do wrong 

Whenever I remake a song, 

Should know what issue is at stake : 

It is myself that I remake. 
His “ heart is greatly set ” on his revisions, he tells us ; and it is 
therefore up to us to consider them with respect and to try to 
get used to them. And Mr. Yeats has at any rate one quality 
which is rare even in the best of writers. He may give pleasure 
in various degrees, but he is incapable of being uninteresting. 
To follow his curious mind, in its developments and its returns 
upon itself, is an occupation as unfailingly fascinating as it is 
sometimes difficult. 


UNDER THE MICROSCOPE 


The Gang: A Study of 1,313 Gangs in Chicago. By Freperic 
M. Turasuer, Ph.D. Cambridge University Press. 15s. 

Family Disorganisation: An Introduction to a Sociological Analysis. 
By Ernest R. Mowrer, Ph.D. Cambridge University 
Press. 15s. 

New Methods for the Study of Literature. By Epirn Rickert. 
Cambridge University Press. 15s. 


Let any subject be selected, and America seems able to present 
it in an intense form, compact and complete, convenient for 
study. It is the country of extremes, which not only meet 
but mingle, and having appreciated some of the advantages it 
has of late begun to realise some of the disadvantages. Too 
sudden growth, beyond power of control, beyond available 
strength, ceases to be constructive and becomes instead dis- 
integrative, functioning anti-socially in the very sanctuaries of 
social efficiency. In these volumes issued in the University of 
Chicago sociological series, upon The Gang and Family Dis 
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organisation, we have very serious and conscientious attempts 
to deal with problems which, if of universal significance, still 
appear in their acutest forms in the larger American cities. 
The increase of divorce is world-wide, yet nowhere so marked 
as in the United States. Gangs, menacing or innocuous, exist 
everywhere, but one must go to the land of the free to count 
them in their hundreds and thousands, to find their members 
enjoying the immunity of political protection, playing an im- 
portant part in municipal government, and, upon occasion, 
going to their graves with public and even official obsequies. 

It is in Professor Thrasher’s comprehensive study that this 
conception of excessive growth as a source of disintegration is 
most clearly realised : 

The general perspective obtained from the survey of gangs in 
Chicago shows that the gang and its problems constitute merely 
one of many symptoms ef the more or less general disorganisation 
incident to rapid economic development and the ingestion of vast 
numbers of alien workers. Like the industrial countries of western 
Europe, America has passed through the throes of a revolution of 
economic technique ; but unlike these countries, we are still, for 
the most part, in an epoch of feverish mobility and expansion 
consequent upon the peopling of a new continent and the exploita- 
tion of virgin natural resources. 


No other city in the world of its size and commercial importance 
has sprung into being more swiftly than Chicago, or developed 
more roughly and rankly ; a high proportion of unruliness and 
law-breaking might well be expected in consequence: 

In nature foreign matter tends to collect and cake in every crack, 
crevice, and cranny—interstices. There are also fissures and 
breaks in the structure of social organisation. The gang may be 
regarded as an interstitial element in the framework of society, 
and gangland as an interstitial region in the layout of the city. 

The author covers his ground with remarkable completeness. 
As far as plain facts go, he leaves nothing to be said. In collect- 
ing his data he has made personal investigation into the circum- 
stances, origins and purposes of over thirteen hundred individual 
gangs—youthful, adult, social, athletic, political, inoffensive, 
disorderly, criminal. Throughout the three great gangland areas 
—the “* North Side jungles,” the ‘‘ West Side wilderness,” and 
the “‘ South Side badlands,’’ between the tribes of which are 
rivalry and battle—he has recorded the personal statements 
of gangsters of every age and degree, and gathered statistics 
bearing upon every conceivable aspect of gang-life and develop- 
ment. At one end of the scale he places the street-corner group 
of schoolboys at play, at the other the powerful bootlegging 
organisations (over which even senators cast their cloaks), and 
shows that the former must be dealt with as the recruiting- 
ground of the latter. Only 52 of his total of 1313 can he dismiss 
as “‘wholesome”’; 609 “‘may be demoralising’’; the great 
majority of the remaining 652 are “ definitely reported as 
delinquent or criminal.” He devotes chapters to types of gangs, 
the influences of the boyish desire for freedom and adventure, 
and of “‘ the movies,” the playgrounds of gangs, gang-warfare, 
nationality and the gang, sex and the gang, leadership, and the 
réle of the gang in crime and politics—in Chicago, apparently, 
twin brothers, or at least accomplices, these two! Finally, he 
outlines a practical solution in the diverting of the adolescent 
energies which are the prime cause of gang-forming into more 
** wholesome channels.” Let “ life be given a meaning for the 
boy,” and half the difficulty vanishes—which would seem to 
indicate that the city afflicted by gangs has very largely only 
itself to blame. Professor Thrasher fully justifies his choice of a 
general title; in describing the multifarious gangs of Chicago 
he has described the gang as it is wherever it exists. He has 
compiled a work of real value to sociological students in every 
country. 

Dr. Mowrer, necessarily, has to end less satisfactorily—incon- 
clusively and questioningly. He offers no remedy, but only an 
introduction, a “ systematic survey of the methods of research 
now in use in the investigation of the problems of the modern 
family.” His subject is too large, his data insufficient: 

It must be broken into parts and approached with all the care 
and precision with which the chemist conducts his experimentation 
in the laboratory. 


For the present he can do no more than attempt to define family 
organisation “‘ objectively, without making any assumptions 
regarding its desirability,’ and while insisting upon the import- 
ance of the “‘ human nature aspect of the problem,” at the same 
time plead for an abolition of the usual ‘* emotional attachment 
to habitual ways of doing things which characterises the social 
sciences.” He recognises the factor of growth and changing 
conditions, and like Professor Thrasher combines a devotion to 
statistics, charts and diagrams with an adherence to “ case- 





study methods.’’ Though the reference is almost wholly Ameri- 
can, this volume also will be of value to sociologists everywhere, 

Professor Rickert’s New Methods for the Study of Literature— 
another product of the Chicago University—takes as its basis 
the assertion that “literature actually is nothing more than 
certain arrangements of certain words.” But literature is 
always more than the words which compose it! Neither in 
detail does the book seem very helpful ; a study of its “ graphical 
and statistical methods” increases one’s original scepticism, 
They may teach one to analyse the mechanics of a given piece 
of writing, but scarcely to recognise or appreciate literature as 
such. Experienced (and patient) writers might benefit from 
perusing these pages—the dissections are very thoroughly 
carried out—but younger students at least should keep away 
as they would from an old devil in a new disguise. 


BITS FROM NOVELISTS 


Half-Hours with Representative Novelists of the Nineteenth Century. 
By MACKENZIE BELL. Three Vols. Routledge. 21s. 


It is difficult to think of any kind of novel which can be 
appreciated, or even understood, by some one who reads only a 
small section of it. Obviously to have a bit of The Three 
Musketeers, of Tom Jenes, or of Pendennis would be merely 
maddening—unless indeed the reader treats the bit as a sample 
and decides whether on its merits he will purchase the complete 
article. Scraps from Madame Bovary or What Maisie Knew er 
Nostromo would be equally unsatisfactory; and what idea of 
The Egoist or of Jude the Obscure could be gained from a passage of 
six or seven pages ? Mr. Mackenzie Bell has, we think, attempted 
an impossible task in his laborious efforts to produce an anthology 
of novels. He has limited himself to novels written in English 
and published in the nineteenth century : but even so he includes 
one hundred and forty-one authors ranging from Sir Walter 
Scott to Henry James. Few novelists are too obscure and none 
too well-known to escape him; and the result is alas! one of 
the most unreadable, the most tantalizing, the most annoying 
books that can ever have been published. 

The success of such a scheme as this must be judged by what 
impression the anthologist makes with books unknown to the 
reader; so we turned first to those authors whose novels are 
merely names to us. First, however, we must criticise the 
absence of any consistent plan in the biographical-bibliographical 
part of the work. Sometimes, in introducing his extracts, 
Mr. Bell gives a slight resumé of the story from which he is quot- 
ing; sometimes his only preface to the extract is a biographical 
notice of the author. These sketches are too often extremely 
inadequate—occasionally, as in the note on Miss Alcott, they 
mention none of the author’s works, and, too often, omit those 
novels by which alone the novelist is remembered. For instance, 
under Francis Adams we have no mention of A Child of the Age; 
the bibliography—some authors are dignified with bibliographies 
—to Grant Allen does not give The Woman who Did. To turn 
to Mr. Bell’s selections. We looked at the quotations he gives 
from David Christie Murray and Mortimer Collins. The seven 
pages from the latter’s Sweet Anne Page are readable ; they give 
one information which a good review could give in at least a 
twentieth part of the space—but the selection tells us nothing 
about the scheme of the novel, or how Mortimer Collins worked 
it out. It is, in short, not a specimen of a novel at all; it is merely 
a specimen of narrative prose. Mr. Bell does not mention the 
novel in his biographical note, so the reader is left with no 
guidance at all about the character of Sweet Anne Page. The 
selection to represent David Christie Murray is from Joseph's 
Coat. Here Mr. Bell gives a précis of the story to lead up to his 
excerpt ; but he does not tell us the plot of the novel, or comment 
on the character of the people or the author’s handling of them. 
The selection is a brisk bit of writing, but cannot give any reader 
anything but a very vague idea of Murray’s talent . . . it does 
not really give sufficient material for a critic to form a judgment. 
From a book of this kind—for what we have said of these two 
authors seems to be true in a greater or less degree of all the others 
—a reader can, in some cases, get a conception of the style of the 
novelists; but of their powers as novelists he can get no sort of 
idea. This, of course, does not apply so strongly to the writers of 
short stories—a reader might gather something of Grant Allen’s 
power and deftness from the comparatively long extract from that 
grim little masterpiece The Rev. John Creedy. 

Whether the task which Mr. Bell has set himself is worth 
anyone’s doing may be doubted ; but, if it is to be done at all, 
it should have been done differently. To begin with it was 4 
mistake to include such well-known novelists as Scott, Jane 
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Austen, Dickens, Thackeray, Trollope, Mrs. Gaskell and others 
whose novels are easily to be had in very many cheap editions. 
Secondly it was a mistake to include American and colonial 
authors, to whom mere limitations of space make it impossible 
to do justice. Thirdly, it was a pity to encourage the popular 
confusion between a novel and a short story—the connection 
between John Creedy or Mark Twain's A Tragedy and Vanity Fair 
or The Pickwick Papers is no closer than that between Porphyria’s 
Lover and Aurora Leigh. Lastly—and this is the most important 
—an anthologist who wished to succeed in giving some real idea 
of the character, the quality of the novels he is treating must give, 
as well as the illustrative quotations, a succinct synopsis of the 
story and some indication of its particular nature in relation to 
those standards of construction which te the fiction of the 
period. For instance it would help the student if a critic could 
give him a reasoned opinion on the comparative merits of 
Reade’s Hard Cash, Collins’ The Moonstone, Besant and Rice’s 

~money Mortiboy, James Payne’s By Prozy and Miss 
Braddon’s East Lynne. In his general introduction Mr. Bell does 
attempt some kind of classification of the general principles 
which should govern the making of novels, and sees all his 
authors on rather a dead level of equality. It is rather discon- 
certing, for instance, to find Emily Sarah Holt, a meritorious 
writer of propagandist historical tales for children, treated as a 
serious novelist, largely, we gather, because “she always vindi- 
cated and upheld Protestantism.” 

In the third volume of his work Mr. Bell gives a list of novelists 
from whom he does not quote—about 850 English, over 150 
Colonial and Indian, and about 450 American! It is a frighten- 
ing list, a list of forgotten and half-forgotten authors. There are 
a few omissions, Ernest Dowson, Frederic Rolfe, Richard Garnett, 
Rider Haggard, H. D. Lowry, David Ker from the English ; 
Sarah Orne Jewett, James Lane Allen, O. Henry from the 
American—but these lists leave us, as does the rest of the book, 
with an admiration for Mr. Mackenzie Bell’s industry and a 
regret that he has not been able to apply it more profitably. 


THE POLISH EMPIRE 


The Comedy of Poland. By Oxtvier p’ETCHEGOYEN. 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


“ Comedy” seems hardly the appropriate word. For indeed 
the inflated Poland of these days is a most sorry jest—perpetrated 
by France at the expense of the Poles and only too likely to end 
in tragedy. Count d’Etchegoyen is a French officer who was a 
member of the French military mission to Poland, and this book, 
though it has only just been translated into English, was pub- 
lished in Paris two years ago. The author’s object was to 
enlighten his own countrymen about the real state of Poland and 
destroy if possible the dangerous illusion that she was a military 
ally worth having. If he did not succeed it was certainly not his 
fault, for his book is a devastating and unanswerable exposure 
of cowardice, incompetence, insane conceit and universal corrup- 
tion. The enormous Polish army is evidently, in the Count’s 
view, worth rather less than nothing at all, likely, that is to say, 
to distress and injure its allies more than its enemies. Unless 
it were officered by foreigners it would probably not fight at all. 
It was supplied by the French in 1920 with enormous quantities 
of war material including 1,400 heavy guns and 250 aeroplanes 
and it surrendered the whole lot to the Bolsheviks after one 
or two almost bloodless skirmishes. In that famous war 
both sides usually ran away, but as a rule the Poles ran the 
further. 

The Count is particularly concerned about the unbearably 
heavy burden which France must shoulder if she intends seriously 
to defend the present frontiers of her Eastern ally by force of arms. 
That the Poles should 'be able to retain even for a few years 
the huge empire which the Council of Ambassadors permitted 
them to seize is to him inconceivable—it will fall to pieces at the 
first strain, let alone the first real blow—and he thinks that an 
early repartition is quite inevitable. There we fancy he is 

wrong. Poland will certainly have to give up Eastern Galicia 
and the districts of White Russia and Lithuania which she is 
now occupying, also a part of Upper Silesia and a good deal of 
Posnania and of the Dantzig corridor. But once those rectifi- 
cations have taken place the Western Powers would certainly 
be likely to object to any fresh partition of Poland proper. 
The Poles have no right to Vilna and Lemberg and Kattowitz— 
and possibly even Posen, after the experiences of the last seven 
years, would elect to revert to German rule—but certainly we do 
— want to see either Germans or Russians back in Warsaw and 
racow. 


Allen and 


The characteristics of the Poles which seem most to have 
impressed the Count are their lack of ordinary courage, their 
mendacity and their grotesque conceit. They seem to be able 
to speak the truth only by accident. Though we all know of the 
absurd pretensions which they have advanced under cover of 
French protection, some of the facts related in this book 
certainly go beyond anything we have previously heard or 
believed. Marshal Pilsudski, the Count tells us, is very fond of 
being photographed with one arm behind him and the other 
thrust into the front of his coat 4 la Buonaparte, and is capable 
on public occasions of such utterances as 

Whenever I have led my army into battle victory has always 
been mine. . . . An amazing curriculum vitae, the halo with which 
fate has surrounded me, my proud and serene bearing have aroused 

a deep and universal curiosity. 


In the Count’s view this incomparable turncoat and braggart, 
who fled from the débdcle at Kieff, is well fitted to rule and 
represent his country. Whether this book with its almost too 
cruel picture of the truth produced a serious effect in France 
we do not know ; but it is certainly noticeable that during the 
past year or so French enthusiasm for Poland and for the Polish 
alliance has markedly cooled off. The connection would pro- 
bably now be broken off altogether if the break could by any 
means be given a decent appearance. Locarno has turned the 
Polish alliance from a very doubtful asset into a very obvious 
liability for France; and Count d’Etchegoyen has helped to 
make that understood. But after all, treaties cannot be de- 
nounced without an excuse and Poland in this case has given 
no excuse. She is a no less loyal and valuable ally now than 
she ever was. 


HENRY VAUGHAN 


On the Poems of Henry Vaughan. By Epmunp BLUNDEN. 
R. Cobden Sanderson. 5s. 

Mr. Blunden’s study is a model of what an essay should be. 
Intensive rather than consecutive, his contemplation of 
Vaughan’s work gradually reveals the poet and his poems in 
their essential relationship. Wisely, he has confined his study 
mainly to the Silex Scintillans. Professor Grierson has said 
** Henry Vaughan had written verses of the fashionable kind . . . 
before the influence of Herbert converted his pen to the service 
of Heaven; but all his poetry is religious.” And it is through 
his poetry that Mr. Blunden sees Vaughan. 

He reveals the poet, with kindly insight and an exquisite use 
of quotation, as a simple yet complex human creature, devoutly 
religious and enjoying a “ Franciscan companionship "’ with all 
nature. Quietist and mystic, Vaughan saw Nature as a creature 
simpler than man, yet, through that very simplicity, in closer 
harmony with God. As such, Mr. Blunden associates him with 
Wordsworth and W. H. Hudson and, for his “* genius of child- 
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hood,” with Lamb, Hazlitt,and Bunyan. And there is a forecast 
of Blake, too, in this visionary : 

In Abraham’s tent the winged guests 

—O how familiar then was heaven !|— 

Eat, drink, discourse, sit down and rest 

Until the cool and shady even.” 
Indeed, he shares with all truly religious poets the love of what 
is young, simple, and innocent, the hatred of laws and restraints : 
“For sinne took strength and vigour from the Law;” and the 
close sense of kinship with dumb animals. When Vaughan 
calls himself God’s ** poor Asse,” he touches the same chord as 
Francis Jammes—* Je passe sur la route comme un Ane chargé 
. . . Je m’en irai oi vous voudrez—quand vous voudrez.” 

It is not wonderful, then, that Vaughan should, as Mr. Blunden 
says, illustrate more vividly than most that “ strangely beautiful 
theme, the seed (of fame) growing secretly.” The sweetly 
serious genuineness of his religious feeling is enhanced by a rare 
imagination which, as Professor Grierson has pointed out in his 
essay on the Metaphysica] Poets in general, differs from the 
fancy of Herbert with “ the difference . . . between the sensitive 
and happy discovery of analogies and the imaginative apprehen- 
sion of emotional identity in diverse experiences.” And, if 
his output was small, and he was silent long before he died, 
Mr. Blunden shows the true reason, when he says: “ A man 
cannot expect to go on saying ‘I saw Eternity the other night’ ”’ ; 
after that, it is healthy for him to do as Vaughan did and dig 
the garden or go fishing. 

At the end of the volume are included the principal Latin 
poems of Vaughan, carefully and beautifully translated. But 
the chief value of the book is that once again Mr. Blunden is 
writing of a poet he not only understands, but loves. 


THE ECONOMICS OF EDUCATION 


Social Progress and Educational Waste. 
Routledge. 7s. 6d. 

As our public educational system improves, we become more 
and more discontented with it. And this is natural; for the 
advances made in recent years have served mainly to throw into 
a clearer light the radical defects of the system as a whole. 
Above all is this true of the growth of secondary education. As 
long as education beyond the elementary stage was frankly 
treated as a class monopoly, from which the workers were shut 
off by a wall too high and sheer for any save the hardiest climber 
to surmount, it was possible to be satisfied with the growing 
efficiency of our secondary schools, with the curriculum which 
they provided, and with the educational ideas which found 
expression in them. But as soon as, here and there, breaches 
were made in the wall, or “ladders”’ provided whereby it could 
be scaled, criticism began to swell in volume. Why were just 
these children allowed to steal through the breach, or climb the 
ladder, and all these others left outside? Was the curriculum 
in the secondary schools designed to meet the needs of the 
newcomers? Did it not merely lift them out of their class, 
instead of helping to raise that class in educational standards 
and capacity for citizenship? Educationists and social reformers 
joined in a chorus of criticism; and more and more the criticism 
took on an economic shape. 

For it became plain that the recruitment to secondary schools 
did not secure continued education for a body of children selected 
solely or even mainly for their special capacity to profit by it. 
Even where free places were provided, or secondary schools 
made wholly free, thousands of the best children could not go 
to them because of their parents’ poverty. Moreover, it was 
realised that the “best” children were largely those who came 
from the best homes, and that the “* worse ” children were worse 
in great measure because their parents were poorer. As soon 
as statistics were gathered, the contrast in educational standard 
between schools in the richer and poorer districts became 
glaringly manifest. Scholarships and maintenance grants 
helped—though their numbers were miserably inadequate— 
to remove the first obstacle; but it could not deal with the 
second. School feeding and medical treatment were begun, in a 
half-hearted fashion; but these too have touched only the fringe 
of the problem. 

Mr. Lindsay’s excellent study of the free-place and scholarship 
system thus comes to be mainly a study in social economics. 
Secondary education still barely touches the unskilled worker, 
and is only beginning to supply in small part the needs of the 
skilled. Pupils at secondary schools still come largely from 
homes above the working-class strata of the population; and, 
on leaving, very few in most areas go into manual working 


By KEenneEtH LInpDsay. 


occupations. Our educational course still runs up a ladder 
rather than along a highway. There are more ladders and a few 
breaches in the wall; but, despite the Act of 1918, with its fine 
phrases, the wall is still there. 

All this Mr. Lindsay brings out, both in general and by a 
detailed study of certain selected areas—chosen for the broad 
contrasts which they present, but, with all their contrasts, 
pointing essentially the same morals. London and Oxfordshire, 
Bradford, Warrington and Wallasey are successively surveyed. 
They differ in educational method as well as in economic character. 
Bradford has gone furthest in providing free secondary education 
for the manual worker ; London raises a large number out of the 
manual into the clerical and commercial classes. But every- 
where, in town and country alike, and whether free places are 
few or many, the element of class-monopoly remains strongly 
entrenched. Parents cannot afford to let their children be 
educated, even if the public pay the direct cost. Children’s 
earnings are needed to supplement the family income, the 
cost of maintenance cannot be borne. 

Every educationist knows these facts ; but it is well to have 
them illustrated with the precise details which Mr. Lindsay 
has gathered by his special study of certain selected areas, 
For himself, he prefers some form of family endowment to any 
other remedy for the root trouble of the primary poverty of 
so many working-class families. He sees this as the means of 
removing the fundamental class division of opportunity, whereas 
even universal free secondary education would not equalise 
opportunity to profit for the children of richer and poorer 
parents. He does not, however, work out in detail] this aspect 
of the problem. Statement, rather than solution, is his main 
concern in this exceedingly useful and opportune study— 
the more useful if it is read in close connection with the recent 
admirable report of the Board of Education’s Consultative 
Committee on “ Education and the Adolescent.” Together, 
these two books both clearly state the problem and to any 
commonsense reader no less plainly indicate the next steps 
towards its solution. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Mortal Image. By Evrnor Wyurr. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

In this uncanny story we are asked to believe that Shelley was 
not drowned, but was rescued by a passing Yankee ship and carried to 
America, the body of a dead seaman dressed in the poet’s clothes 
being mistaken for his. The young seaman who sees Shelley floating 
by and dives to his rescue, has that morning slain a comrade in self- 
defence, and looking upon this rescue of a drowning man in the light 
of an atonement becomes devoted to the poet, who, asked his name 
while still only half-conscious, has murmured a word that sounds like 
Shiloh. Shiloh he remains. Together the poet and his sailor friend 
traverse America on foot in search of the young sister of the man who 
was killed ; and the story is concerned with their adventures on this 
journey. The novel has many obvious faults ; its plot is negligible ; 
its naivety verges at times on the silly ; the dialogue, with certain 
brilliant exceptions, is feeble. But, and it is a big but, Mrs, Wylie 
succeeds again and again in bringing Shelley so vividly before us that 
the illusion of reality is almost perfect. So and so we feel would he 
have fared and felt amid the novel scenes and situations of the New 
World ; and such and such would have been his effect upon the 
men and women with whom the travellers foregathered. It is a 
lyrical and a haunting book, in which most lovers of the poet will find 
something to delight them. 


The Stock Exchange Official Intelligence, 1927. Spottiswoode, 
Ballantyne and Co. £3. 

To those who are not personally acquainted with this massive work 
of reference, the title would hardly convey an adequate idea of its 
scope. The main body of it gives full official particulars concerning 
every kind of security which is dealt with on the Stock Exchange, 
including the names of the Directors of all public companies, and 
précis of each company’s recent financial history. But in addition 
to this—the main original purpose of the book—there is a vast amount 
of more general information concerning such matters as Municipal 
Finance, Income Tax, American Income Tax, Indian and Colonial 
Finance, new financial legislation, and so on. Even in offices that are 
not concerned with financial business it is a book which quickly 
becomes recognised as an ‘indispensable, as well as an exceedingly 
accurate, work of reference. 


Tampico. By Josera HercresHemer. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
Tampico is an essay in the psychological picaresque which, for all 
its superficial brilliance, has not come off. Never has Mr. Herges- 
heimer’s prose been more richly decorative, nor his air of profundity 
more profound. The narrative, too, has an illusion of speed, but we 
soon discover that it is the speed of revolution rather than of progres- 
sion. He takes, in fact, an unconscionable long time to get nowhere 
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Hope 


for the 


Armenian Remnant 











JOINT APPEAL for SETTLEMENT IN SYRIA. 











OT once nor twice in history the remnant of a 
nation has preserved for all time and for all men 
some gift which has been for the permanent enrich- 
ment of the world. Time and again the Armenian people 
has faced massacres and inhuman cruelty with fortitude 
and patience—and but a remnant now survives. If this 
people has no other gift for the world the spirit of its 
endurance and heroism is a challenge to our security and 
comfort, and a plea for our goodwill and support. 
At the invitation of the League of Nations its High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees, in co-operation with the International 
Labour Office, has devised a 


SCHEME for ESTABLISHING 20,000 REFUGEES 


as a ke peasantry on the fertile lands of the coastal 
region of Tyre and Sidon. This scheme has the entire goodwill 
and active co-operation of the French mandatory power. The 
inhabitants are well disposed towards the Armenians, and the 
situation assures a market for the settlers’ produce. 


THIS SCHEME WILL EVENTUALLY SOLVE THE 
PROBLEM OF THE 86,000 ARMENIANS IN SYRIA. 
Ten thousand are to be moved at once and ten thousand in the near 


future. Ample areas of land are available and further large 
numbers can later be absorbed. 


The scheme is controlled by a Committee created by the Inter- 
national Labour Office, under the presidency of Dr. Nansen, with 
M. Albert Thomas as Chairman, and with a membership of French, 
British, Italian, Swiss and Armenian representatives. It is 
estimated that the cost will be not less than £120,000, towards 
which £58,000 is in hand or in sight. 


TOWARDS THE BRITISH SHARE 
£60,000 
IS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
£4 to £5 per head will provide for the settlement of a family of 
tenant farmers—£6 to £8 per head for colonists, 


Please use the attached Coupon and send your gifts to either of 
the co-operating societies:— 


ARMENIAN (Lord Mayor’s) FUND, 96 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 
FRIENDS OF ARMENIA, 47 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 

SAVE THE CHILDREN FUND, 26 Gordon Street, London, W.C. 1. 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS (Armenia Committee), Friends House, Euston Rd., N.W. 1. 





Enclosed herewith please find ........00..0+00+ fort 5 d. 
towards the Armenian Settlement Scheme. 
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FOR 103 YEARS 


This Institution has served our maritime people tm Peace and 
War alike. and 


OVER 60.800 LIVES HAVE BEEN SAVED SINCE 1824. 


COURAGE, SELF-SACRIFICE AND HUMANITY 
were never more needed than to-day. 
Will you help the men whe continually iMustrate these qualities, 
2 and whe 


ALWAYS PULL TOGETHER P 
We neither ask for nor receive ene penny from the State. 
WII! you do what every Briten sheuld and become a 5/- Subscriber ? 


THE EARL OF HARROWBY, 
Honorary Treasurer. ee. on 
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ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
ing Cross Read, W.C. 2. 

















A Private Income—Not a Salary 


£400 A YEAR FOR oi 
for YOU: 

Think of it! Not a salary demanding daily work at the 

office, but a private income to be paid to you every year as 

long as you live. 

And while you are qualifying for it—it begins at age 55— 

there’s full protection for your family; £3,200 plus half of 


every deposit you have made to date will be paid to them in 
the event of your death. 



























Should illness or accident permanently prevent your earning 
any kind of living, £32 a month will be paid to you until 
you are 55, when the £400 a year becomes due. 


Every year you will save a very substantial amount of 
Income Tax—a big consideration in itself. 


This can all be accomplished by means of a plan devised by 
the Sun Life of Canada—the great Annuity C mpany with 
Government-supervised assets exceeding £70,000,000. 


It’s a wonderful plan, adaptable to any age and for any 
amount. It brings independence within the reach of tens 
of thousands of men who, otherwise, would be compelled 
to go on working till the end of their days. Let us know 
your name, address, exact age, and the approximate amount 
you can deposit yearly, and, without any obligation on your 
part, we will tell you exactly how you can apply this ideal 
Plan of Investment-Insurance to your own circumstances. 
Address your enquiry to J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun Life 
of Canada, 10 Sun of Canada House, Victor’a Embank- 
ment (near Temple Station), London, W.C. 2. 
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in particular. Govett Bradier has been local superintendent acting 
for a great American Oil Corporation with properties on the eastern 
seaboard of Mexico. His methods have been ruthless and unscrupu- 
lous, and, though friendless, he has made his name “respected” 
throughout the oilfields. At the height of his success he has been 
stricken with malaria, and invalided home, but not before he has fallen 
in love with his successor’s wife and found his love returned. When 
the story opens he has returned to Mexico, convalescent, to claim the 
lady and sail away. He finds, however, that during his absence 
things have gone wrong and that the husband, an honest, able, and 
courageous gentleman, is up against some mysterious business enemy. 
Charged venomously with being that enemy Bradier decides to resume 
control until matters are cleared up, and in the stress of the business 
that ensues is drawn more and more to the husband as his love for the 
wife cools. Here is a bit of sound psychology, for Bradier lives 
in a man’s world, and his relations with women have been those of the 
cabaret, hence all his frantic endeavours to visualise domesticity 
are vain. If Mr. Hergesheimer had confined his attention to this 
drama of character and circumstance, his story possibly would have 
been much shorter, but it would have been much more impressive. 
As it is he has crowded his stage with cabaret girls, pimps, gunmen, 
bandits and swindling financiers till what should have been a tragi- 
comedy of the mind, becomes a Holywood melodrama, first-rate, no 
doubt, of its kind, but what a kind for a man of genius to dabble in ! 


Studies ~ the Contemporary Theatre. By Joun PALMER. 
10s. 

This an section and suggestive book bears, however, a slightly 
misleading title, because it deals, with the exception of Pirandello, 
exclusively with the plays of contemporary French writers. It 
seems to be the author’s considered opinion that at the present time 
the French stage is the most “go ahead” of all, just as before the War 
it was the most behindhand, and that the best plays of the moment 


Secker. 


are French. We cannot help thinking that a study of contemporary - 


drama should take some stock of the German, and of the few English, 
plays that have shown conspicuous merit since the War. The play- 
wrights to whom Mr. Palmer devotes special attention are Pirandello, 
Lenormand, Jean-Jacques Bernard, Sarment, Jules Romains, and 
Géraldy, ending with a chapter on the productions of Pitoéff. Perhaps 
the most interesting chapter is that dealing with Lenormand. It 
contains a thesis that Evil has come back to literature as a positive 
force, and is now being treated, so to speak, impartially and for its 
own sake, 

Discords in modern music are discords, not a preparation of 
concords, and I defy any musical ear, however fine, that listens to 
M. Stravinsky’s octet for wind instruments to resolve them into 
anything else. The evil in modern art is evil for its own sake, a 
positive and not a negative element, an independent and prevailing 
force, not an indirect process or discipline towards good. 

The last point is of interest and has undoubtedly much truth in it, 
though the analogy between discord and evil is not as certain a one 
as Mr. Palmer would seem to think. 


The Bristol Avon, By Ernest Watts. Illustrations by R. E. J. 


Busu. Arrowsmith. 10s. 6d. 
Malmesbury, Bradford-on-Avon, Bath, Chippenham—these names 
will suggest the possibilities open to a writer who is both something 
of an historian, an archzxologist and a lover of pausing, observant 
rambles. Mr. Walls has written a charming book, and the pencil 
sketches of Mr. Bush are delightful. Both artist and writer have 
taken the pains with their work which only those who find it thor- 
oughly to their minds can take. The Bristol Avon is one of those 
personal guidebooks to a district which can be read with pleasure, 
even by others unfamiliar with it. 
Umbria Santa, By Corrapvo Ricci. Translated by H. C. Srewarr. 
Faber and Gwyer. 12s. 6d. 

The object of Signor Ricci, in writing this absorbing and eloquent 
book, is to show the unique place that Umbria has occupied in Italian 
history ; Umbria, which by the intervention of its saints, the example 
of its religious painters, the very holiness of its atmosphere, has 
fostered the spirit of Christianity at times when heretical, irreligious 
or pagan influences seemed overwhelming; Umbria, ‘“‘ where the 
actual essence of religion is centred,” which gave St. Benedict and 
St. Francis to save Christianity in the hour of its need, as well as 
St. Clare and St. Rita for its perpetual edification, and which produced 
such painters as Perugino, Signorelli and Pinturicchio further to 
immortalise its mystic vision. To Signor Ricci, Umbria is in its 
essence a holy land, a country whose spirit is fully expressed in the 
simple Franciscan ideal, whose saintly countenance and mission no 
internecine strife, no Baglioni “ frightfulness”’ could disturb. For 
Umbrian mysticism increased with the spread of pagan thought 
throughout the rest of Italy, and then, the crisis past, Umbrian piety 
declined. As a critic of Renaissance art, Signor Ricci probably has few 
equals. Bringing to the illumination of his readers a thorough know- 
ledge, both of the technicalities of this subject and of the intricacies of 
Renaissance history, he is well equipped to guide the uninitiated to an 
estimation of Umbrian influence. He shows how, in painting, the 
mystic Franciscan sentiment was enhanced by thirteenth-century 
technique, by “ the fact that under the folds of the garments there 


is no body, in the flesh no blood, in the members no movement,” and 
how Perugino, fourteenth-century still in spirit, absorbing this extra. 
mundane ideal with the poetic mildness of the Umbrian landscape, 
bequeathed it to his pupil, Raffael, and himself fixed for ever the 
characteristics of Umbrian art. The English version is a pleasant 
volume, adequately translated, and lavishly illustrated with photo- 
graphs and reproductions. 


Angling Theories and Methods. By Major R. A. Curystau. Jenkins, 
10s. 6d. 


Major Chrystal opens his discursive but always entertaining and 
informative book on trout and salmon fishing, with a discussion on 
trout and salmon as a single species, and has some interesting notes on 
the effect of feeding upon colour. Of course the whole argument 
depends upon a definition of terms, and the strictness with which the 
word “‘ species ” is used ; so that while no one with any knowledge is 
likely to deny that brown trout and sea-trout are the same species, 
are in fact probably so far the same fish that the sea trout could 
become big brown loch trout by residence, and the brown trout 
silvery sea trout by migration. Moreover they interbreed. But the 
salmon—could he now take on the livery and habits of a loch trout? 
Yet doubtless they all sprang originally from the same stock. However, 
this is but a digression from the main purpose of the book, which is 
to discuss Scottish methods of angling in general, and for loch trout 
especially. Major Chrystal is catholic in his methods, and although he 
is always apparently and somewhat uncomfortably aware that a 
dry-fly man may be listening, he will describe and with gusto ways of 
compiling a basket under unpropitious circumstances that a Test 
purist would class with crimes of violence. Sir Herbert Maxwell, who 
contributes a brief, racy introduction, refers to Major Chrystal’s 
**indulgent views about prawn-fishing for salmon,” and no doubt 
every reader will find some point of difference, but he will not put the 
book down on that account; for Major Chrystal is a most agreeable 
companion, who knows his subject from A to Z. 


Revelry. By Samvet Horxins Apams. Brentano’s. 7s. 6d. 


This book appears to have had a considerable succés de scandale in 
America, but it is really very dull and rather silly. It describes the 
relations between a fictitious President of the United States and a 
gang of grafters whom he trusts because they are old friends of his, 
and who though they are all genuinely devoted to him, eventually 
put him in a position from which there seems no way out save suicide— 
and he duly commits suicide. The picture of the simple bewildered 
Willis Markham and his circle is supposed to be a more or less kindly 
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FOREIGN MONE Y 


foreign paper money. On the other 
hand, the utmost convenience and a 
minimum of risk in the event of theft 
are combined by the use of the West- 
minster Bank’s Circular Notes. Issued 
in fixed amounts of £5 and £10, they 
are the size of a cheque, and are well 
known all over the world. Customers 
may obtain them quickly 
through any local 
branch 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
Head Office: 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 
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BARNEYS, the one and 
only—a tribute from the 
forests of Newfoundland 


Wherever the spirit of endeavour leads, men of 
Britain take with them the love of good Tobacco. 
And it is almost in the natural order of things that 
Barneys, characterful Barneys, should be their 
chosen brand. 


From Deer Lake, Newfoundland, came this latest tribute to 
Barneys . . . perhaps the Empire’s most recommended pipe 
Tobacco. One of “ life’s little compensations,” the writer 
calls it. . . on receiving a supply of Barneys after two years 
in the wilds, when good Tobacco had become a memory. 


“I feel I must add one more to the many letters of 
“appreciation of your contributions te life’s little 
“ compensations. Kind friends of discriminating taste 
“vere inspired to send out some Barneys and so revive 
“ pleasant memories of a time when an empty pouch 
“could be replenished at the nearest Tobacconist’s.” 
“Two years of the construction period of a large Paper 
“ Mill—awhen ‘ plug’ and its near relatives were the only 
“available smoke—might have done much to destroy a 
“ habit acquired by some years of unswerving allegiance 
“to the one and only brand, but the re taste 
“ for Barneys is insistent, not only in myself but in 
“my fellow exiles from the Old Country, whilst to 
“the natives the first pipeful was a revelation.” 
“. . . By introducing a stock of Barneys to this Island 
“you would be forging yet another link in the chain of 
“ goodwill holding together the sons of Britain and of 
“her oldest Colony.” 
(This and numerous other letters from Home and Overseas can be 
verified by inspection.) 
For the benefit of other lovers of good Tobacco Overseas, 
we give, below, particulars of the favourable British duty- 
free despatch for all three strengths of Barneys :— 
Price: 20/- per 2lbs. (minimum). Postage extra (allow 7 Ibs. 
gross weight on minimum package). ose is made in 
“ EVER iH” air-tight containers of 2 or 4 oz. denomina- 
tions. (In ordering please say size and strength preferred.) 
Friends at Home sending Barneys abroad can have a letter 
or card included in the parcel, if sent with order and remit- 


tance. Smokers abroad can order per C.O.D. or V.P.P. (where 
operative). The Home price is 1/1 the ounce throughout. 


wo 1/1 the oz.: three strengths® 
Barneys (medium), Punchbowle (full strength), Parsons Pleasure (mild). 
Of good Tobacconists — everywhere. 


Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lame, Newcastle- -Tyne. 
Also at Edinburgh. London Offices: 24 Holborn, F.C. :" P 
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The 
NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 
LONDON OFFICES : 
34. BISHOPSGATE. E.C.2. 
11,WATERLOO PLACE, S.W.1. 


ANDO AT OFFICES IN MORE THAN 5O 
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PHENEAS 
SPEAKS/ 


Verbatim messages in a 
Home Circle, reported by 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 


2/9 (Post free) 3/9 
Also by Sir A. Conan Doyle 
The New Revelation 3/9 
The Vital Message 3/9 


The 
History of Spiritualism 43/- 


PSYCHIC PRESS BOOKSHOP 
2 Victoria Street, S.W. 


Write for complete list of Psychic books. 








OPERA 





COURT, Sloane Sq., S.W. 








(SLOANE 5137.) 


MONDAY NEXT & EVERY EVENING at 8.30. 


MATINEES WED. & SAT. at 2.30, 
MOZART'S OPERA (In English), 


COSI FAN TUTTE cre schoo for Lovers.) 
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caricature of the situation of the late President Warren Harding. 
How close the likeness is we have no means of judging. It is possible 
that Harding used to slip out of the White House at night to play 
poker and drink rye whiskey with his old cronies, and it seems still more 
possible that the said old cronies deceived him and made money out 
of his faith in them. But the whole story is too melodramatic to 
carry conviction. Its style is Sinclair Lewis and water, but a tremen- 
dous amount of water. The recent oil scandals may have arisen out 
of some such concatenation of circumstances, but that seems very 
unlikely. And anyhow, as we have said, the book in spite of the 
piquancy of its subject, is very dull. To turn a page of it requires a 
definite effort on the part at any rate of the English reader, and the 
‘siren’? who seeks to save President “‘ Bill” never comes to life at all. 


Home Life in History: Social Life and Manners in Britain, 200 B.C. 
—A.D. 1926. By Jonn Gioac and C. THompson WALKER. 
Illustrated. Benn. 12s. 6d. 

‘* History,” the great Mr. Henry Ford has declared with character- 
istic decisiveness, “is bunk,” but the authors of this book contend 
more reasonably that it is only by looking to the past that we may 
measure our progress. Social conditions are bad to-day, they agree ; 
nevertheless, individually and in the mass people are better off in 
almost every way than ever before. The proof of this assertion is in 
these pages, in which in a series of chapters is shown “‘as clearly as 
possible representative examples of home life in Britain’ over a 
period of more than two thousand years. ‘‘ Each chapter tries to 
answer three questions about the people of the period with which it 
deals :—1. Where did they live? 2. How did they live? 8. What did 
they think and talk about?” The treatment is necessarily superficial ; 
it is, too, it might be added, painstaking rather than brilliantly 
imaginative, but we are not disposed to find faults. The book is 
meant to be read rather than studied—wherefore ‘‘ we have as a 
thread running through our chapters a more personal note in the 
history of a hypothetical family of Britons” who assimilate other 
invading races and maintain a “moderate prosperity’ throughout 
—but it may be suggested that even one reading of it would give a 
clearer idea of the reality of the past than all the history of the school- 
books. The dialogues in dramatic form provide perhaps the least 
successful passages. The book as a whole is not intended primarily 
for children, as the rather crude illustrations may suggest, but few 
children will fail to enjoy or profit from it. 


ABOUT MOTORING 


T is rather curious that Great Britain is the only highly 
| developed country in which motor racing has always been 
a failure from the showman’s point of view. Colossal 
attendances are secured in the United States for three different 
types of motoring spectacle. They have huge banked saucers 
on which the fastest cars in the world attain fantastic speeds; 
small, flat dirt tracks, round which motor-cycles scurry in a haze 
of grit ; and precipices which almost bend over backwards, up 
which motor-cycles climb until the machine rears over backwards 
on the rider, who is caught by waiting marshals poised every 
few yards along the side of the track. In France the commercial 
side of motor racing is so highly developed that town authorities 
will pay large subsidies to the French club in order to have road 
races organised in their locality. In Germany numerous races 
of increasing importance are being held every summer, and at 
least one large estate is being laid out exclusively with a view to 
making money out of the sport. Italy, Sicily, practically every 
European country succeeds where Britain has hitherto failed. 
In some of our colonies, notably Australia, dirt track racing of 
motor-cycles is developing into as great an industry as pro- 
fessional soccer is in this country. 
* * * 

Against these successes we can set nothing but the rather 
meagre popularity of Brooklands, and the brief annual episode 
in the Isle of Man, where the House of Keys promulgate at dawn 
on a small hill of heathen sanctities a law which forbids the use 
of most of the Island roads to the population, in order that the 
world’s fastest motor-cycles may compete for the blue ribbon 
of that industry. The Manx races attract comparatively few 
people, because of their obvious inaccessibility. Brooklands is 
not too well managed. It cost a fortune, and has never earned 
substantial profits. The owners refuse to sell except at a figure 

. which is of no real commercial interest. The track is too large 
for thrills. Speed on it is barely spectacular, for its size dwarfs 
a hundred miles an hour till it is no more impressive than thirty 
miles an hour ina Devon lane. To extricate a car from a crowded 


meeting at the end of the programme is sheer purgatory, as the 
exits are few and awkward ; and the owners are unwilling or 
unable to spend money on improving their splendid property. 
A mushroom concern has obtained permission to build a motor- 
drome on the South Downs near Brighton, and this may possibly 





open a new era in the sport. It is doubtful whether Parliament 
could be persuaded to close the roads in such an area as Salisbury 
Plain for the purposes of a Grand Prix race; local opposition 
would be enormous in the first year, but the financial profits of 
the undertaking would subsequently reconcile the natives to 
such an interference with their vested interests. 

* * * 


Many moralists consider that motor racing is a deplorable 
spectacle, supposing that the bulk of the crowd attend in the 
hope of seeing somebody killed. This is entirely untrue. In 
practice fatalities are few and far between, being indeed no more 
common than they are in the hunting field or in the shunt yards 
of our railways ; and not a fraction of 1 per cent. of the spec- 
tators are ghouls. A sidelight on this aspect is the success of the 
absurd sport of racing dummy hares, propelled by electricity, 
on indoor tracks pursued by greyhounds. This sport is extremely 
popular in the north of England, and possibly owes much of its 
success to betting. From the spectacular point of view, motor 
racing is one of the simplest sports in the world, provided the 
surroundings are proportioned to the projectiles, and the crowd 
can be accommodated in safety at short range. The extreme 
skill of the drivers is so entirely obvious and impressive, 
Technically, such races have an incalculable effect. There may 
be no ostensible connection between an Austin Seven and the 
Delage racing car which wins a Continental race ; but it is the 
pressure of racing competition which has inspired the research 
which bred the tiny Austin. Commercially, the effects are even 
more important. When a motor-cycle or a motor-car wins an 
important race, the Stock Exchange reflects the victory in no 
uncertain guise. Many a moribund concern has blossomed into 
real prosperity through such achievements. All these effects 
are international. In the motor-car world mass production and 
service and price-cutting are admittedly more important 
factors, though even here the effects of racing are permanently 
discernible. But in the motor-cycle sphere, since young men 
are ardent, racing governs trade. 

* * * 

At the present moment there are very few industries in which 
Britain enjoys a real ascendancy, but the excellence of her 
motor-cycles and the value of her cheap cars are unquestionable. 











3-Litre Bentley. 

oe AVING had two ‘Bentleys’ during the past 

five years, I think a little praise is due for 
their really excellent performances. The first car, 
No. 87, was sold in 1925 after doing 32,000 miles, 
and the present one, No. 1025, has just completed 
30,000 miles. 
“The outstanding feature of both these cars has been 
their unique reliability in spite of having been 
driven hard, both in this country and abroad. For 
an owner driver who wants to go fast and have a 
reliable car, I am sure it is impossible to buy a 
better car at any price. 
“In 1922 you set a standard of service which was an 
example to the Motor Trade, and many have in vain 
tried to copy it.”—H. F. R. (From a Private Owner.) 


3-Litre Chassis prices from 6-Cyl. Chassis prices from 
£895. w 21,440. 


Dunlop tyres standard. 
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= BENTLEY MOTORS, LIMITED, Pollen House, 

S Cork Street, London, W. 1. 

= *Phone: Regent 6911. *Grams: “‘ Benmotlin, Phone, London” 
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HH HE GAMBRELL MAINS RECEIVER §@ 
rH is connected to the house lighting circuit 38 
as just like a standard lamp, and all one does as 
3 is switch it on or off. Thirty years’ experience fe 
58 = in electrical instrument making and the resolve 3% 
ga to make a “no trouble ” set have resulted in the ae 
88 = climination of batteries and accumulators. The [© 
Ss © Gambrell Mains Receiver is a definite advance 8 
SS 6 on anything hitherto designed in broadcast fs 
8 = receiving instruments. + | 
3 = The purity of tone of a Gambrell Mains Receiver as 
s8 = is only equalled by the actual performance in a 
fs the studio. No matter what your rience a 
88 in wireless has been, this receiver will be a 8% 
revelation to you. There is no instrument more ae 
sas simple to operate or more agreeably designed. aE 
ts 6 O We invite you to have a demonstration of the HH 
s3 =§6Gambrell Mains Receiver (by one of our staff §§ 
gs = or through your local dealer) entirely without as 
SS = any obligation to purchase. as 
Ba Let us send you our illuttrated list S.2. oH 
as ae 
HH GAMBRELL BROS., LTD. HH 
= 76 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. ee 
| Phome: Victoria 9938 se 
a Electrical inStrument makers for over 30 years HH 
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‘“‘I Never Hear Nothing.’’ 


mittent buzzings and crackling noises which 

are most distressing. One lady in our con- 
sulting room epitomised these noises by remarking, 
She, in common with many 
before and after her, was under the impression that 
an aid would magnify these noises, just as too loud 
an amplification of wireless reception will sometimes 
Certainly this might 
That is 
precisely where the wide experience and knowledge 
of the Deaf Appliance Company come in. There are 
positively no risks of such a mistake occurring if you 
We study your individual case with the 
utmost care and select from our hundred and fifty 
different aids, some of which weigh but a fraction 
of an ounce and are quite unnoticeable, just the most 


iD EAFNESS is sometimes accompanied by inter- 


“T never hear nothing.”’ 


increase the unwanted sounds. 
be so were the aid unsuited to its wearer. 


come to us. 


suitable aid to meet your requirements. 


There is no charge for such an examination. The 
aid selected may then be taken home, tried at leisure, 


returned without obligation or purchased. Could 
If, therefore, you 


reason expect a fairer proposal ? 
would improve your hearing, write or ’phone:— 


The Deaf Appliance Co., Ltd. 


58-60 Wigmore Street, London, W.1. (Maytair 4435.) 


Also at Southampton, 10 London Road. 
Ipswich, 52 Butter Market. 
Stoke-on-Trent, 27 Church Street. 
Hereford, 52 Commercial Street. 
Falmouth, Strand Drug Steres. 
Dublin, 61 Sth. Georges Street. 
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The remarkable ease with 
which you thread your way 
through congested traffic, 
the total absence of fatigue 
even after a long day’s run 
is due to the fact that the 
Clyno Car steering is not 
only unsurpassed in any car 
of its class, but is unques- 
tionably superior to the 
steering on the vast major- 
ity of cars, irrespective of 
power, price or perform- 
ance. For the lady driver 
in particular, this phe- 
nomenally light steering is 
of paramount importance. 


CLYNO 


CARS 


Rootes Limited, 
Devonshire House, 


Piecadilly, W. 1. 


Lookers Lid., 5-35 
Hardman Street, 





PRICES FROM 


£160 


TO Deansgate 23 

:: :: Manchester. 

£ 2 5 O Clyno dealers are every 
where, and we will 


upon application, send 
you the name of our 
nearest Dealer. 


All Models fitted 
with 4 wheel brakes. 








COUPON 


NG... ntimediseintimineistiudteedniiend 


Fill in this coupon 
and post to The 
Clyno neering 
Co. (1922) Ltd, 
Wolverhampton, for 
$iestrases Cate, 
logue and copy 0o 
« The Great High- 


way,” post free. 
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SE: Se C.C. 34 





THE CLYNO ENG. CO. (1922) LTD., WOLVERHAMPTON. 
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There is nothing to prevent her numerous and increasing rivals 
from copying these excellencies, and they are even now busy on 
the task. Germany, for example, is full of motor-cycles which 
are frankly plagiarised from our machines. But hitherto our 
machines have sold freely on the Continent, because they are old 
enough to possess genuine racing reputations. As soon as the 
Continental nations have improved their organisation suffi- 
ciently to duplicate our racing successes, we shall lose our 
ascendancy, and our export trade will begin to dwindle. At 
the moment a team of six good Britishers are almost certain to 
win any Continental race for which they may enter, even if a 
score or fifty or a hundred natives compete against them. This 
state of affairs is purely temporary. The foreign men and 
machines will very shortly be the equals of our own. Ere long 
they will be superior, for the simple reason that our men will 
not enjoy such extended practice in road-racing. The casual 
observer may opine that there is plenty of fast driving on our 
roads. There is. But fast driving is not racing. In the Isle of 
Man a crack driver of a car or motor-cycle will average a higher 
speed than sixty miles an hour over any road course with which 
he can be confronted. The powers that be may decide to let this 
valuable section of our export trade go, and to face the loss of 
revenue and employment which will result. But they ought 
not to make this decision casually and without consideration. 
R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


MONG the numerous changes in international finance 
A brought about by the war is the emergence of Stockholm 
as an international market. Compared with others it 
is still small, but before the war Sweden took no interest in 
foreign loans, whereas now it is not at all uncommon for the 
loan of a European country or mortgage bank to be placed in 
Stockholm as well as in Amsterdam and London. There is 
also now much more Stock Exchange activity in that city, 
During 1926 the total amount of new issues in Sweden was 
about kr. 156,400,000 (say, £9,000,000). This was, however, 
less than the previous year, but a considerable business is 
being done in foreign securities. No doubt the extraordinary 
growth of the Swedish Match Company has done much to make 
the world aware that there is a Stock Exchange at Stockholm. 
This concern, besides owning all the match factories in Sweden, 
has so many other undertakings, including paper mills, saw 
mills, chemical works, lithograph establishments, factories for 
match making machinery, timber lands, etc., that it already 
controls more than one-third of the world’s match trade and 
is continually extending its operations. It controls the Inter- 
national Match Corporation, an American company having 
extensive foreign interests, and the surprising thing is that 
its management is really mostly Swedish. These shares, in 
their Swedish denomination of kr.100, are now quoted in 
most of the principal stock exchanges of the world, and they 
were introduced only the other day on to the Amsterdam and 
Berlin Bourses. Quite recently, the company has raised 
its dividend from 12 to 15 per cent., and at their present price 
of about 15} the yield is only a little over 5 per cent. As a 
lock-up purchase they are probably to be ranked with Dunlops 
and Courtaulds, but for a probable higher yield and capital 
appreciation I should prefer the shares of what is really the 
mother company, namely, Kreuger and Toll, which in the 
denomination of kr. 100 are now dealt in on the London Stock 
Exchange, the present price being about £31}. Mr. Kreuger 
is the managing director of the Swedish Match Company, and 
Kreuger and Toll is really a Swedish investment trust, holding 
securities in the Swedish Match Company and various Swedish 
and American undertakings of an aggregate value of over 
£12,000,000. For 1925, Kreuger and Toll earned 48 per cent., 
but distributed 25 per cent. only. During that year it received 
no income from the Swedish American Investment Corporation, 
in which it has over £5,000,000 invested, but it is understood 
that considerable revenue will be forthcoming from that source 
during the current year, while the increased dividend on the 
Swedish Match shares will also augment the Trust’s income. 
It also has a large interest in a Swedish power undertaking 
which is only just reaching the profit-earning stage, and taking 
everything into account, appears a promising investment. 
* * * 


Many recent issues stand at a considerable discount, and in 
most cases—notably companies formed to exploit new inven- 
tions or to take over old-established businesses at a vastly 
inflated price covering a number of high intermediate profits— 


—— 


such discounts are more than justified, the shares being probably 
dear even at their seemingly low quotations. Here and there, 
however, a security is purchasable at a discount that is not 
justified on merits. Such a case, in my opinion, is that of the 
Indian Copper Corporation 7} per cent. convertible debenture, 
This company was formed in 1924 and owns copper mining 
rights over some 34 square miles, the mine being adjacent to 
the main line of the Bengal Nagpur Railway, 133 miles from 
Calcutta, and close to the Tata Iron and Steel Company’s 
works at Jamshedpur and a number of important collieries, 
The company has an issued capital of £214,420. As a result 
of the development work carried out, the prospectus stated 
that the company’s ore reserves represent over 21,000 tons 
of copper of a value in excess of £1,000,000. To equip the 
mine with the necessary power, rolling mill, concentrator and 
smelting plant, etc., the company early in February made 
an issue of £350,000 of 7} per cent. debentures in the denomina- 
tion of £100 each, carrying the right to exchange up to the 
end of 19380 at the rate of £100 debenture into 875 shares of 
2s. each fully paid—say, 2s. 3d. per share. Although the 
issue was made under the auspices of the Anglo-Oriental and 
General Investment Trust, which controls the Tavoy and 
other successful mining companies, it came out at an unfavour- 
able moment, and underwriters were landed with much more 
of the stock than they anticipated. The last thing in the 
world that the professional underwriter wishes to do is to hold 
an investment permanently, and as a result it is possible to 
pick up some of this 7} per cent. convertible debenture stock 
at 10 discount, i.e., £88 per £100, at which the yield is 8} per 
cent. Of course, every mining proposition is more or less 
speculative, but copper produced in India enjoys substantial 
protection, and according to the prospectus, Indian consumption 
of that metal is steadily expanding and a ready local market 
is assured for the whole of its output. Convertible debentures 
are a type of security that experience has shown to be the 
most advantageous to holders (assuming, of course, that the 
undertaking itself is sound) and in my opinion the present 
price of the convertible debenture here named affords an excep- 
tionally favourable opportunity to pick up a stock giving a 
high immediate income, with possibilities of considerable 
capital appreciation. A. Emit DAvVIEs. 


























FIRST COOPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUST LTD. 


Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 


Registered under the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts. 


Chairman: Ald. A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 








Capital exceeds £850,000 
Members exceed 13,000 
Investments exceed 400 


Dividends of “JZ per cent. without 
deduction of tax paid since inception. 
Minimum Holding, 10 Shares. 
Maximum Holding, 2,000 Shares. 
Entrance fee to May 3rd Id. per share, after May 3rd 
3d. per share. 
The chief function of an Investment Trust is wisely to invest the 
funds entrusted to it over a wide area in a large number of diversified 
securiti thus affording the Capital of its individual members an 
additional measure of safety and a satisfactory rate of interest. 
The First Co-operative Investment Trust is the first Investment Trust 
to provide primarily for the smal] investor; its Capital is invested in 
more than 40 Countries in Government, Municipal and similar loans, 
and in a large number of diversified industrial undertakings. 


To FIRST CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST Led., 
Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 


Please send me_a copy of the booklet “ What an Investment Trust 
is,” the Latest Report and List of Investments. 
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EXAMINATIONS 
THE 
LONDON ASSOCIATION OF ACCOUNTANTS 
(Limited by Guarantee). 


Designation of Members 
“ CERTIFIED ACCOUNTANT.” 


EXAMINATIONS—JUNE, 1927. 


The following are the dates for the next Examinations of the above 
Association :— 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, June 7th and 8th. 
INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 
Tuesday and Wednesday, June 7th and 8th. 
FINAL EXAMINATION. 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, June 7th, 8th and oth. 
Each Examination commences at 10 a.m. on the first day. : 
Women are eligible under the Association’s Regulations to qualify 
as a “ Certified Accountant ” upon the same terms and conditions as 
are applicable to men. 
Particulars of the examinations may be obtained from the Secretary, 
50 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 
By Order of the Council, 
J. C. LATHAM, Secretary. 
April, 1927. 


MILL 





Zink 8BEeBOOL. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


An examination will be held on the 26th, 27th and 28th May, when 
several Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition to 
candidates between the ages of 12 and 14} years. Emoluments of a 
nominal value are attached to these Scholarships; such emoluments 
may be increased at the discretion of the Governors up to a maximum 
of {120 per annum according to (1) the standard of attainment of 
any candidate and the promise shown by him, and (2) the financial 
position of the parents. Candidates who do not win Scholarships 
may be accepted for admission to the School without further examina- 
tion provided that their work is of sufficient merit. ‘ 

For further information apply to the Bursar, Mill Hill School, 


Iondon, N.W. 7. 
ART GALLERIES 


LD MAPS AND MODELS OF OLD SHIPS. 
A fascinating Exhibition is now on view at the MANSARD GALLERY. 
Heat & Son, 196 Tottenbam Court Road. Exhibits are for sale. Admission Free, 
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A QUESTION OF PURCHASE 


We are Booksellers ; we are therefore Bookbuyers. Our great depart- 
of Second-hand and Rare books is anxious to = 
owners of Libraries and smal! Collections. pert 








As Booksellers we have established a genera! stock that is possibly 
unequalled; we confidently invite the attention ef booklovers, 


Lift te all jicors. 


J.&E.BUMPUS, Ltd 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 


By Appomtment to His Majesty the King 
"Phones — Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
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INSURANCE ? 
THE PRUDENTIAL 
OF COURSE |! 








DEATH 


eter, Salome Hocking.—Born at Terras, Cornwall, 
quietly in her bed at Trenowth Cottage, Coulsdon, April roth, in a swift 
collapse after a lifetime of spinal weakness. For thirty -twe years the friend, 
stay and comfort of her husband, Arthur C. Fifield, and a wit and stoic to the end. 
Cremation at Golders Green, April 13th, 11.30 a.m. No flowers, no le 














First Edition of A, E. HOUSMAN’S “SHROPSHIRE 
LAD” for Sale. Good Condition. WHAT OFFERS ? 
Write Box 266, 10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C.2 

















TO LET AND WANTED 


EAR MARLOW.—TO LET, furnished. Small house, 4 bed, 
baleony, two sitting, studio, kitchen, etc. Indoor sanitation. Bath (h.andc.), 
garden. Telephone. Garage optional.—Hayes, ‘ Drift,” Marlow. 

T° LET.—A gently well-furnished villa in the Tirol, an hour 
by electric way from Innsbruck. Lovely mountain scenery. Three 
guineas weekly.—Miss ELEANOR Hoswovse, Telfes im Stubai, Tirol, Austria. 

UERNSEY.—In charming situation. Bungalow, 3 bed-rooms, 

pom jeg room, kitchen, usual offices, indoor sanitation. Wheless. To let June 

half July. 3 gns. w’kly.—Apply W.G.S., Chestnut Hollow, Forest, Guernsey. 

WEEK-END COTTAGE to let unfurnished. Surrey. Five rooms 

and scullery, garden. Rent {50 inelusive.—Box 274, THE NEW STATESMAN, 
10 Gt. Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 

§tuprIO TO LET, furnished, for 3-4 months from June rst. 

Bedroom, bathroom, kitchen, garden. 3 gns. Telephone: Primrose 1885, 

VitaH-CENTURY COTTAGE timber, plaston, thatched ; }-acre 

garden, small village Hertford-Essex border (nearest house 200 yds. away) 
300 ft. above sea. Hour by car Baker Street, 13 m. from station, 4 m. 
frem express stop. § sitting rooms, 1 large bedroo 3 small, garage in village 

Rent depending on tenant’s requirements in modern equipment. 5-7-10 year lease.— 

of Box 275, THE NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 

CONVENIENT FLAT, Southampton Row, artistically decorated 
and furnished, large lounge, dining room, large d.b., single b’room and maids’ 
b’reom, bathroom, h. & c. water laid on to b’room, telephone, mice kitchen 

and offices ; 6 gns. per week.—Reply Box No. 276, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great 

Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 

N2WBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private rooms, 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms. Telephone : Western 4948. 

(,°EST HOUSE FOR PROFESSIONAL WOMEN. 
nye hy —— Golders Green, N.W. 11. Bed-sit 

water ; ; good cuisine ; partial board; garden. 

35 minutes. Apply Miss Coomss. Speedwell 2680. 


a 


“A man is as old as his Arteries’ 


Most of the ailments of advancing years 

are due to Hardening of the Bloodvessels. 
DROSII is a highly scientific preparation for 
e remedying this condition and its many 


_. These are set out in an interesting booklet on the 
Scovery, formula and action of DROSIL. 


“ . 
Numerous experiments have proved the value of this discovery.””—Star. 


Write for Booklet “D” to DROSIL AGENCY, 26 Sun Street, London, E.C.2. 
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Small Advertisements in 
THE NEW STATESMAN 


form an inexpensive medium of exchange at the 
constant service of all readers. It is estimated that 
at least 40,000 men and women read each issue of 
THE NEW STATESMAN, and for a few 
shillings readers can gain wide publicity for their 
small announcements. Here is a list of some of the 
classifications which suggest themselves :— 


HOUSE PROPERTY TO BE SOLD, LET OR 
WANTED. 


TRAVEL ANNOUNCEMENTS, HOTELS AND 
BOARDING ESTABLISHMENTS. 


ART EXHIBITIONS, LECTURES, 
CONCERTS, THEATRES. 


APPOINTMENTS, VACANT AND WANTED. 


EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLASTIC 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CHARITIES AND APPEALS. 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 
MOTOR-CARS FOR SALE, HIRE OR WANTED. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES FOR .SALE OR 
WANTED. 


The charges for classified advertisements are as follows: 
(Minimum Two Lines) 1s. 9d. per line per insertion (a line 
averages about nine words). Series Rates: per line per inser- 
tion 1s. 6d. for 13, 1s. 4d. for 26, or 1s. 2d. for 52 insertions. 
Box Numbers should include one line for the office address. 


MEETINGS, 





Please address all communications to The Manager, New 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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SCHOOLS 


—— 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 





Peer WILLIAM SALVADORI, Dr. Soc. Sc. (Florence), 
De. Catosieh, cometine Lecturer om Moral y in the University 
to = in September at 

ey an inter- 


ul “Ch 
” Begnins (Vaud), Switzerland. before July 3 oman “ 


a 


REFORMED INNS. 
; 170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd, 
Ask for descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 





HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Boarding Sehoo! 


ea modern lines for 100 girls aged 10-18. . by the Roard of Eduea- 
tion and the Universities of Oxford and Camb Bracing south coast air. 
Miss Lucretia Cameron: 


Bocwient ying fields. qualified staff. Principal : 
“ey of Mod. mit Boeervite Som, College, Oxford. 


RIAR ROW, CALDBECK, Cumberland, will be opened in 
September as a co-educational modern school. Very healthy and beautiful 
situation ; fees moderate and inclusive ; entire charge if desired. Apply to: 
pals, Dr. Manet Barker, B.Sc., and Miss GerTRUDE WALMSLEY. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
“ CARIGBROOKE,” WESTBURY PARK, ag tty BRISTOL. 
Inclusive Terms.—Principal, Miss Srzevens, LL.A 








HACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C.1. First-class Temperance Hotel. 200 rooms, 
Electric Radiators in all Bedrooms Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance 

from 8s. 6d. per night. Telegrams : Thackeray, London. 


UUKNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire ig 
bedrooms. Quiet, quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. ELus. 

ODSHILL PARK (isle of Wight). Charming country house and 
garden, 200 ft. up. ba ag aad Le guineas till May 31st. June to Sep. 
tember, 3 to 4 guineas.—M: 

ASTBOURNE. ay Gust House, 2 Jevington Gardens, 
Best ge Mr a. large bright rooms. Wireless.—Mrs. RooERs (cookery 














RISH READERS should nee about Newtown School, Water- 
ford. Co-educational, Montessori and Secondary Departments. Beaatiful 
grounds and good equipment. Founded by the Society of Friends in 1798. 


NTBRNATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL, Elsinore, Co 
Prineipal will ae See 





nhagen. 
¢ study of 





tory Montessori ” House for 
eral education on natura! lines. 


“Mew 7 Jy im Bducation ” Individual time tables. Preparation for 
Unversity Botrance cunapiantions ‘Te  - is shown. 8 attention to Fe 
French, Arts, Dalecroze-Eurhythmics, Margaret-Morris Dancing, Drama, 


Gardening, Cookery, Games. Apply to Principals. 


diploma) 
EGGIS, near Tesanme Park Hotel. One elass. Spring and 


Summer. Running Water. Tennis. From ro 6h. 


ILDERSWIL, SWITZERLAND, 30 min. walk Interlaken, Park. 

Hotel des Alpes. § id view from Hotel of Jungfrau, Ménch and Eiger 

Close to beautiful ¢ forests,every modern convenience. Terms from 75 

a day. Information and pamphicts from G. A. Taytor, 6 Gracechurch Street, 
London, E.C. 3, or direct from E. and M. Lora, Proprietors. 

IRLING GAP HOTEL, Nr. Eastbourne.—Bungalow Hotel on the 
South Downs at the foot of the first of Seven Sisters Cliffs. Nine hole golf cours 
adjoining ; bathing ; one mile from bus service.—Terms THE MANAGERESS, 

D> 1£MOUK.— Overlooking Moors and close to famous Lydford 
Gorge. Board Residence, with Private Sitting | Rooms. Indoor sanitation, 
Terms very moderate.—Castle Ina, Lydford, Devon. 














LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
4 Apply Mre. B. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., 8.W.11. Tel : Latchmere 4258, 


MALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Girton College, Cambri: 

School. The aim of the 

@.-4 YS A 

resource and tiative by 





develop the character, a and heal 
community; to 
work. 





Blocu Dancing, oo guineas a year. 
sea-level and is on gravel soil. “The house (s delightfully situated in its own grounds 


of 15 acres. 





SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
98.B. 13.—Health neper Ses home life for a limited number of boarders. 
Batire taken desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 
The pm ye is ey on Montessori system combined with the most recent 
a © modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss MILDRED 





ADMINTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
py ye 1859). Head Mistress: Miss B. M. Baker, B.A. Healthy situation, 

00 ft. above sea-level ; large grounds ; individual time-tables ; preparation for 

the Universities. School journeys ebroad during holidays. Eutrance Scholarships. 


as ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated in 


old grounds Ham Heath. Co-educational to 18). Head- 
master: Josnrn Wecasraee M.A. Citisenahip, Practical Ideatisn, Health. 








TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
Ti cown BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
¢ Road, ey —Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 
a over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, ete. 
Fees, {165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 
COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
| oa EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, SEOve HOUSE. 


gm hag! — 8.W. 15. Demonstration School et Gardens 
lothercraft Department, 4 Glidden Road, W. Ken 








LECTURES 


HAT INDIA CAN TEACH US,” by Prof. R. K. a 

Thursday, April 21st, at 3.45, and “‘ A TALK ON BAD MEMORY,” by 

Eustace Miles, at t 6.15 p.m., in the GREEN SALON, 40 Chandos Street, 
Charing Cross. Admission 1s. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 
YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT. 











ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a oPesnd. ty Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Ty ists provided, 
METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 7 5% ancery Lane, 


(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel.: Holborn 6182. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., nee and tly t 
experienced typist. — Mrs. BRooKER, 16 z ckingham Place, Ci fe weed 








UTHORS' MSS., PLAYS, etc., Temporary and homed = 
Typists sent out.—Miss Rosznts, ~ om "s ‘Inn Road, 8x. 


ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, wri — lica and 
Translations.—52 aaaeon seal Gemalto - —_ 


TT eee, Duplicating and Translations carefully exec — 
All work checked.—Mrs. Stater, 5 High Holborn, W.C. 1. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


ORKSHIRE SIONE PAVING for Garden Paths and Lily 
Ponds, Vay y or cfazy Sauce idia, Beadiord, Vor wall coping, rockery.— 
ROS., Quarry Owners, Idle, ks. 





Gro. Vint & 


OOK PLATES BY TETisTs OF To 
Write Ossonnes, 7 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 





from 2 gns.— 





THEENIC Scotch Woven Unshrinkable UNDERWEAR in 
Wool, Silk and Wool, and Silk. Also Knitwear. By POST DIRECT from 
MAKERS. Patterns and prices Post Free.—Dept. 2, ATHEENIC MILI, 

Hawick, Scotland. 


OOKS FOR SALE. ommectomesy, | National Biography, thin im pees 
66 vols. in 22, {21. Beardsley’s The 3Y 12 128. 
Butterflies, 2 vols., col. plates, 359. (cost £6 8 ty i> Uncte by ee 

£5 58. Balzac's Novels,” 53 vols., {10 - Cemorous Fiametta, 178. 64. 

Arabian Nights, 16 vols., a “ot Saint Simon, 3 vols., 14 








idneoees —— .G. Montefiore D.D., M.A.; Principal, Miss BR. B. La 
For information eoneerni ng, Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board 


of Education, hoary: to the Secretary 
‘THE JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 


Managed by a Committee appointed by the Education Guild, 
Head-mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant Mistresses, 


and Welsh County Schools’ Association. 
Telephone: Museum 0658 
Registrar :—Miss CIcELY C. WRIGHT, 29 ‘Gordon Square, W.C.1, 





Barehester Novels, Trollope, 8 vols., a * story of the Nati illus., new set, 67 vols, 


cost {2 Puck, 100 vols. in 25, £10 tos. Surtees’ S Novels, illus., he 

nn Gramleye -- a) Bayel sodie Bittansica, * edit. Men ow in 16, bt aan 
il t tan I mt 

ius., 128. (cost 218.). jopedia ica, . Se and dlagie volems 


- ” write us for any books you want. Ca 
JF 3,000 books = y meer ist free. 


cash. Wanted, 
, 179%. —HOottanpd Bros., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, 
ae To WRITE Articles and Stories. Barn while you lear. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute 13J Victoria St., Londen, &.W. 1. 

















T? ENSURE the regular delivery of Taz New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every reader 
either 

(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 


One Year __ post free ... on Ws. Od. 
Six Months , ,, «- ele ad «. 15s. Od. 
Three Months ,, ri bs ~ 7s. 6d. 


and should be addressed ‘to The Maneger, Toe New 
a 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 











THE New STATESMAN 


HALF-YEARLY VOLUMES 








Binding and Supplying Case... - Od. 
Home Postage ng “extra. 

Cases only ot es ad 3s. 6d. 
Home Postage 6d. extra. 

Complete Bound Volumes*® a ve a Se 


Home Postage is. extré. 
* Special quotations for one or two of the earlier volumes, certain 
issues of which are now out of print. 
THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great oom Street, 
Kingsway, Lendon, W.C. 2 
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